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Director of Instrumental Music in the Public Schools of Pittsford, 


Vew York. His forte is Elementary and Junior High School Band 


Clinician, guest conductor and lecturer at 


outstanding clinics, band camps and work shops. 
ON TOUR THIS SUMMER 


FOLIOS THE EVERY DAY BAND BOOK: Condensed Score, $1.25—Parts each, $.50 
¢ HITS THROUGH THE YEARS ON PARADE: Books I and II, Condensed Scores. 
$1.25 each—Parts each, $50 © THE JOHN KINYON CONCERT BAND FOLIO: 


Condensed Score, $1.75—Parts each, $.85 


CONCERT PIECES —from the “Red and Gold Series’—Arranged by Leroy Jackson. 
THREE CLASSIC MINIATURES: Symphonic Band—complete with Full Score $6.00 
¢ Full Band—complete with Full Score $4.50 ¢ BENDEMEER’S STREAM: “A” Band 
with Full Score $6.00 ¢ “CC” Band with Full Score $1.50 «© JOHN PEEL: “A” Band 
with Full Score $6.00 © “¢ Band with Full Score $1.50 ¢ LITTLE ENGLISH SUITE: 

A Band with Full Score $6.00 ¢ “C° Band with Full Score $1.50 ¢ LITTLE IRISH 
SUITI A” Band with Full Score $6.00 ¢ “C” Band with Full Score $4.50 ¢ LITTLI 


SCOTCH SUITE: “A” Band with Full Score $6.00 ¢ °C” Band with Full Score $4.50 


METHODS BREEZE EASY METHOD FOR TRUMPET, $1.00 ¢ BREEZE EASY 
METHOD FOR TROMBONE, $1.00 ¢ BREEZE EASY METHOD FOR DRUMS. $1.00 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS— BREEZE EASY RECITAL PLECES FOR TRUMPET. 
$1.25e BREEZE EASY RECITAL PLECES FOR ALTO SAXOPHONE. $1.25 © BREEZI 
EASY RECITAL PIECES FOR CLARINET. $1.25 (each with piano accompaniment } 


PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION + 619 W. 51th ST. «NEW YORK 19. N, Y, 





What will 
it look and 
play like 


tomorrow? 





The ‘wearing quality’ of an instrument is 
something you can neither see nor hear. For 
example, will the valves play easily without 

sticking over the years. Will the instrument keep 
its handsome appearance. Band directors and 
professional artists visit our factory regularly. 
They express amazement at the amount of hand 
craftsmanship King puts into every instrument. 
Hands like these make sure every part is precisely 
made, accurately fitted. Here is one of the last 
strongholds of the proud craftsman who believes 
in his work. Here are hands that care, hands 

that have served long apprenticeship to give 

you instruments that play easier, last longer. 
When investing in band instruments, for a school 
or an individual, you can count on these hands. 


You can specify Kings with confidence! | 


KING - CLEVELAND - AMERICAN-STANDARD BAND INSTRUMENTS 


on why King cornets last 1] 1 i r 
a tee See standard of excellence for 65 year: 
a visit to your ‘A 
4 MJ 4 THE H. N. WHITE CO. + S225 Superior Ave. + Cleveland 3, Ohio 


King dealer's 


Writ jor free foider 
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¥ No Other FOOTBALL BAND BOOK Can Match It! 


37 VARIETIES FOR BAND 


(QUICK-STEP SIZE) 


w 


Arranged by 
JOHN WARRINGTON 


x 


: ih 
a 


Bigger, brighter and better than any football band book now 
available! Solves all problems for the band director with a 
rip-roaring, versatile selection of marches, and novelty 
numbers .. . uny one of the 37 featured selections can be 
used to build an exciting half-time show! Also great for 
Basketball—-Pep Rallies—-Assembly! This one can't be beat! 


Contents 


VOLARE YOU TELL ME YOUR DREAM 
SHANGRI-LA WHERE IN THE WORLD 
EBB TIDE A RIP SNORTIN’ GOOD NIGHT 
YALE BOOLA! WALTER WINCHELL RHUMBA 
SIBONEY IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
DOWN THE FIELD CHANT OF THE JUNGLE 
OUR DIRECTOR THE MARDI GRAS MARCH 
PEGGY O'NEIL ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI 
THE MATADOR IT’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 
THE WINNING FIGHT TAP DANCER’S NIGHTMARE 
THE TROLLEY SONG BLACK EYED SUSAN BROWN 
NATIONAL EMBLEM BLUE DANUBE BLUES 
| CRIED FOR YOU THE OLD GRAY MARE 
DAYBREAK THAT LUCKY OLD SUN 
TWO O'CLOCK JUMP IT'S A GREAT DAY FOR THE IRISH 
BLUES ON PARADE GIVE ME THAT OLD TIME RELIGION 
HI-LILI, HI-LO IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN CHA CHA 
WHILE STROLLING THROUGH THE PARK ONE DAY 
MY LITTLE GRASS SHACK IN KEALAKEKUA, HAWAII 

THE GANG THAT SANG “HEART OF MY HEART” 


Full Instrumentation 
Each Part (Quick-Step Size) 60c-—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.25 











Send for FREE Bb Clarinet or Bb Cornet Part 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


py BROADWAY Shew YORK 36, N. Y 





BULLETIN 
BOARD 
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MENC — 1960, 1962. For your calendar 
here are the dates and convention cities 
for the next two biennial national con 
ventions of the Music Educators Na 
tional Conference 

March 18-22, 1960 Atlantic City, NW. 
March 16-21, 1962 Chicago, Ill 

The MENC State Presidents National 
Assembly will convene, in each instance, 
two days in advance of the dates given 
above. 

Biennium interim meeting of the 
MENC Board of Directors, Division Offi 
cers, State Presidents, NIMAC Executive 
Council, other official groups, Inter 
lochen, Michigan, August 24-26, 1959. 


NATS WORKSHOPS. The National As 
sociation of Teachers of Singing has 
scheduled five workshops for voice teach 
ers this summer in various parts of the 
country. The places and dates are as 
follows: June 7-12, Tulane-Newcomb, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; July 20-25, 
State Teachers College, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania; August 2-7, University of 
Idaho, Moscow; August 9-21, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; August 16-21 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


COLONY ARTS CENTER. The First An 
nual Festival of Public Arts, to be held 
at the Colony Arts Center, W oodstock, 
New York, July 1 through September 8, 
will feature workshops, performances 
and lectures on modern dance, folk 
dancing, « music, films, mario 
puppets, jewelry, sculpture and w 
information relating to schedules an 
fees may be sec ured from Bill Ne 
program directer, Colon Arts 

P.O. Box 635, Reck City Road 

stock, New York 


MORTON GOULD will be th 

of the Fifth All-American B: ‘ 
Band at the Mid-West Nation | Band 
Clinie next December 9-12 in Chicago 
Application blanks for high school bans 
directors who wish to play under 
Gould may be secured from Lee 
Petersen, 4 East Eleventh 

Illinois, 


COMPOSITION WORKSHOP. A _ new 
workshop in theory and composition in 
volving a number of noted composers is 
planned for August 3 through August 7 
by the Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester. Designed to 
stimulate theory teachers by stressing 
the importance of research in the use 
of musical materials and showing how 
contemporary composers make use of 
them, the workshop will present a fac 
ulty including Alan Hovhaness, Bernard 
Rogers, Ross Lee Finney, Herbert El vell 
Wayne Barlow, Donald White, Allen | 
McHose and Dr. Howard Hanson, dite« 
tor of the Eastman School 


PIANO CONVENTION. The Robert 
Whitford 1959 National Piano Teache 
Convention is scheduled at the Hotel 
New Yorker in New York City on July 
15 and 16. The conventior open to all 
piano teachers 


BELLE ISLE CONCERT BAND, directe: 
by Leonard B. Smith, will continue 
summer concert series o ’ 
shore island daily 

through August ¥. All conce 

to the public. Weekday programs 

at 8:15 p.m.; Sunday e ‘ 

The Detroit city fathers p 

parking space near the 
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Wioecno Clarinet 


$125 


List with tax and case 


@ the ideal top voice for the clarinet choir 
@ the ideal learner's clarinet at new low cost 
@ an important voice in the standard literature for band 


now... a complete 
Bundy family of 


matched clarinet sounds 


BUNDY B» 


yy BUNDY BASS 


BUNDY ALTO 


BUNDY) 

tomate 

HESonire Designed, Built and 
Guaranteed by 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Nineteen lLifty-nine 





Selmer brings you another remarkable Bundy 
Resonite clarinet—an E) soprano at $125 with tun 
ing, tone quality, playing ease and durability equal- 
ling ‘he famed Bundy B)>, Bass, and Alto! Now every 
band can have full upper-register sound, with the 
range, color and clarity only the E, can provide. 
And, at $125, every band can afford E, oO essen- 
tial for full instrumentation. Musically and mechan- 
ically, this new Resonite Ey gives advantages no 
other can offer at a price so low! Its scale is in the 
Selmer tradition, giving the student a precise basis 
for accurate intonation. Resonite body withstands 
heat and cold without impairing regulation. Sturdy 
key mechanism helps the student progress faster, 
resists damage from careless handling. Satisfy your 
self. Try it, compare it with any other E,—then 
order yours as soon as possible! 


At just $125, this new Bund 
exceptional promise as a learner 
band? asters agree that element 
often devetop into better RB, 
learn the E>» first! And chil 
handle the E» more casily. 


SELMER INC. Elkhart, indiana 
I'd like to know more about your ne 
send f nformation at once. 

Neme 

Title 


Address 











CHRISTMASTIDE 


CALLS FOR 


ILLUSTRIOUS MUSIC 


RICORDL OFFERS: 





ng Orchestra) 


with im 





AND DON'T FORGET LAST YEAR’S FAVORITES! 


' 


PESPIGI 


THE NATIVITY 


trument 





G. RICORDLA CO 
16 West Olst Street 
New York 23. New York 


G. RICORDI & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
380 Victoria Street 


Toronto, Canada 








WORLD MUSIC BANK, whose aim is to 
encourage more performances of the best 
of contemporary music, has a U. S. 
branch in the offices of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League in Charles 
ton, West Virginia. Conductors, critics 
and music educators may borrow scores, 
records and descriptive matter for study 
purposes without cost except for postage 
expense. Countries now participating in 
the Bank are Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden 
and the United States. 


TEACHER PREPARATION. The report 
of the regional conference on the prepa- 
ration of secondary school teachers held 
at Louisville, Kentucky in December, 
1957 has just been published by the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation. The booklet presents transcripts 
of the sessions and a summary of the 
discussion periods of this two-day meet- 
ing, the avowed purpose of which was to 
examine problems, misunderstandings 
and tensions that exist between liberal 
arts educators and professional educa 
tors. The Council is a project of the 
American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C, 


DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR. “Culture and 
the Individual” is the first of two re- 
ports to be published by the National 
Education Association’s Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project. This first volume pre- 
sents the theoretical background for 
understanding the meaning of delin- 
quency. The second report “Delinquent 
Behavior: Principles and Practices” will 
indicate how the schools can help with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 


MUSIC LIFE is a new general consumer 
music magazine in the planning stage. 


J. Spencer Cornwall, formerly associated 


with the Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Choir, is Executive Editor 


VOCAL THERAPIST, Dr. Orin Brown of 
Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, will join 
Julius Herford, choral authority, and 
Burton Garlinghouse, well-known voice 
teacher in a clinic at the University of 
Illinois, October 22-24, 1959. This Second 
Annual Vocal-Choral Clinic has as co- 
chairmen Bruce Foote and Harold A 
Decker of the University’s School of 
Music Faculty 


HANDEL FESTIVAL at Capital Univer 
sity in Columbus, Ohio, included the 
dedication of the new addition to the 
Conservatory of Music, the first use of a 
newly purhased harpsichord and _ the 
Ohio premiere of the oratorio “Solomon.” 
Charles Farncombe, Handel authority 
from London, participated as speaker 
and guest conductor of the oratorio. 


GREEN ROOM SCENE at Boston Uni 
versity unites composer Virgil Thomson 
and performer Joseph Fuchs. Mr. Fuchs 
played a Thomson violin sonata on a re 
cital that was part of a series played 
under a Ford Foundation Grant. Left to 
right Robert A. Choate, dean, School 
of Fine and Applied Arts; Mr. Thomson 

Fuchs; Jule Wolffers, Chairman 
Division of Music 
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BAND DIRECTORS: 


You are cordially invited to accept 
a free subscription to Holton’s 
magazine, The Fanfare, devoted to 
informative articles of interest to 
everyone in the field of music 
education. Send us your name, 
address and teaching position on a 
postcard today! 


BUDDY MORROW PAUL SEVERSON 
Popular band leader Staff trombonist, 
on NBC-TV, RCA CBS-Chicago, and popular 
Victor records recording artist 


DEPENDABLE 


is the word tor HOLTON 


ae 





ae me era 


BALANCE, BRILLIANCE, EXCITING BEAUTY OF 
TONE — nowhere have the basic ingredients of truly great trom- 
bone performance been achieved to such marked degree as in the 
Holton Model 69. But there is another prime requisite for the pro- 
fessional player, and that is dependability. For it is only through 
complete confidence in your instrument — in its ability to respond, 
to “give” and “take” what the music requires and to satisfy all pos- 
sible technical requirements — that your full artistry can take wing. 
Both musically and mechanically, the Holton Model 69 gives you 
everything you have asked for — large bore power coupled with 
medium bore intonation and response, plus a slide action that is 
smoother and swifter than you ever dreamed possible. Whether it 
is sensitivity you seek, dependability — or both — you are certain 
to find the happiest ending to your search in a Holton 69! 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS. 


JOHN COFFEY ERNEST LYON 


Director of Bands, 


Nationally famous 
University of 


teacher, formerly of 
Boston Symphony Louisville (Ky.) 
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New Materials for Fall 


The BAND in FORMATION 


A new quickstep Band Book, arranged by Walter Beeler. 
50 Great Choruses—standards, songs, marches. 
FIELD FORMATIONS included for each number! 

The arrangements, basically 4-part, are easy enough 
to be learned in one rehearsal. 


Conductor Score $1.50 


Each Part 50¢ 
Write Dept. Y for FREE Ist Cornet part. 





CHORALE CLASSICS 


(Chorales Around The Church Year) 
SATB 
Arranged by WALTER EHRET 
19 little known masterworks by such composers os Hass 
ler, Crueger, Jeep, Schuetz, ete 
As arranged by Walter Ehret, the Chorales are easy 


i the finest 
enough for any choir effective enough for the 


$1.25 


on approval copy 


groups 


Write Dept. Y for your 





KRIS KRINGLE RIDES AGAIN 


A Merry Christmas in 2 acts and 12 Songs 
Music by Daniel Jason Lyrics by James Austin 
A delightful operetta by two of the most skillful people 
of Broadway and Hollywood. ‘Kris Kringle Rides Again 
is funny, nonsectarian—a sure fire success. It is designed 
Junior High, Senior High, or Adults and 


for Elementary 
Children. Duration, two hours 


Score $3.50 


Write Dept. 3Y for an “on approval’ copy 


a 
_— MARKS MUSIC New York I9. NY. 


: I86 West 52nd St. 
) inh - Pp ° 
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TRUMPET PLAYERS! 
WILLIAM D. REVELLI, = = 
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It's Fun! It's Exciting! 
It's Educational! 2 to 6 Players 


MARCEIL G. BISHOP 
2235 Que St., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 


Aveilable ot your local 
Music Dealer, or write 


HERCO INCORPORATED 61 W 
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ACTIVITIES CALENDAR, A new style, 
18-month activity calendar that fits in a 
three-ring binder has been developed by 
the E. R. Moore Company. Containing 
large write-in spaces for each day, it is 
pre-folded so that any month may be 
placed on top without removing the chart 
from the binder. Free copies may be se- 
cured from your nearest Moore office. 


GOLD MUSIC FOLIO. The new metallic 
gold music folio now being distributed 
by H. A. Selmer, Inc. through their deal- 

features verticle side pockets for 
music storage and warm-up scales and 
chords prepared by Nilo Hovey. 


“LECTRONIC LECTERN,” a. self-con- 
tained all-transistor public address unit 
that can be set up in thirty seconds, has 
just been announced by its manufac- 
turer, The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. Light weight and portable, the unit 
provides a desk top, a gooseneck attach 
ment for the microphone, connections 
for tape recorder and‘ record player and 
a speaker able to provide coverage for 
an audience of up to six hundred people. 


KEYBOARD EXPERIENCES (in the 
Classroom Music Program) is a hand- 
book for classroom teachers prepared by 
Marion Egbert and published by Bourne 
Inc. It is designed to help teachers of 
the third and fourth grades use the 
piano with their entire class. 


BASIC PIANO is one of the two home 
study courses now available from Music 
Arts, Inc., 734 15th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. The course is available on 
either L. P. records or tape and provides 
fifty-six lessons in seven volumes. Stu- 
dents are supplied music books, work- 
sheets, analysis sheets and examinations 
in addition to the recordings. A song- 
writing course is also available. Richard 
Werder is president of Music Arts, Inc 


NEW MUSIC EDITION, a _ twenty-five 
year old publishing venture that has 
concentrated on ultra modern works of 
young composers has recently been ac- 
quired by the Theodore Presser Company 
of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


ASSOCIATION ENCYCLOPEDIA. The 
Gale Research Company, 3414 Book 
Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan, has just 
published the second edition of the “En 
cyclopedia of American Associations” 
which lists a total of 8,892 national or 
ganizations. The list includes 568 edu- 
cational and cultural, 98 hobby and avo 
cational, 117 public affairs organizations 
and 307 social, professional and honorary 
Greek letter societies. 


“KEYNOTES” to outstanding instru 
mental success, a handsome tribute to 
the organizational techniques employed 
by John F. Farinacci of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, is being distributed by 
Roth-Reynolds. The two-color folder, in 
addition to photographs of the instru- 
mental groups of the Cleveland Heights 
School, describes the organizational de 
signs which have helped make consistent 
honor-winning bands and orchestras. 


CAREER Publications of Largo, Florida 
has recently issued a “Career Summary” 
on the Music Teacher (0-24.81). Much of 
the information on duties, working con 
ditions, earnings and hours, training, 
personal qualifications and outlook was 
supplied by MENC publications. 
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Back again— more popular than ever! 


These two highly respected brass instruments have once more caught 
the attention of band directors all over the country for their musical 
and playing advantages. Both are a pleasure for young players to handle 
... both are precisely made, custom finished in Paris, France, by famous 
CouESNON (Kwee‘non) & Cie. 


for color and balance 


COUESNON 
FLUEGELHORN 


ee” | 
A dramatic low voice 
to bridge your trum- 


Only 
pet and cornet sound 
with the background 170 00 
brass ...also doubles 
cornet parts beauti- 


fully ...is easy for 
students to handle. French brass. Hard lacquer 


finish. Deluxe custom case. 


for visual excitement and versatility 


| COUESNON 
A owns coon WALVE TROMBONE 


lower brasses in this issue — page 35 Indemand for smart march- 


ing band appearance. Adds 


Get your complete Couesnon band flash to half time perform- 
ances. Steady to handle, es- 


instrument catalog today, from Dept. M J. 69. pecially for email players. 
Brilliant Couesnon trom 
bone tone is easy 
to produce 


gf. 


Couesnon custom features. 


\ 


finish. Deluxe custom case. 


—A 1 
\}. ae: 3 French brass. Lustre lacquer 


GRE ! 4 The Fred. Gretsch Manufacturing Co., 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-nine 





Piano Teaching 


is truly a 


“LABOR OF LOVE” 


... Just as your piano service 


needs the lavish care rendered 
by your PTG TECHNICIANS! 


Money cannot buy the passionate devotion to his trade 

displayed by your PTG technician! Because he is as much a true 
artist as the concert pianist himself, he gives full measure 

and more for his modest, established fee. His skill at the fine craft 
of piano tuning inspires your students finest performance . . . 

and reflects great credit on your teaching 

A call will put him at your service 


“The Piano Technician’s Journal”, is your most direct and economical 
way to keep in touch with the people who serve your piano needs. It is a 
reliable quide that you can depend upon. Order your copy now 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 
he Prone Technicians Guild, Sree. 
1121 WEST DREW AVENUE * HOUSTON 6, TEXAS 


GOOD PIANO SERVICE MEANS 
SATISFIED STUDENTS 





DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services. Pogeants uce 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC 
FOR SCHOOL Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color 

dise for colored lights. Used by some of 
AND (ihe \argest Colleges 
Schools, Churches 


CHURCH Choirs. Complete with 

batteries $18.00 Dz. 

. 8”. $21.00 Ds. 12” 

CHORAL GROUPS J Phus postage. Seanaiie 
$1.50. bh 

Catalog on request anny Oh FH. 


trom us. 


Strayli 
The C. E. Ward Co. ei ye 


New London, Ohio Dept. "'B’’, P.O. Box 4124, Hamden, Cons 











ZOTTOLA accessories for brass instru 
ments, including the Zottola Mouth- 
pieces which feature 24K gold-plated 
rims, have been added to the line dis 
tributed by the G. Leblane Corporation 
f Kenosha, Wisconsin 


COMFORT in a folding chair was the 
objective of the Clarin Manufacturing 
Company when they designed their new 
“Posturized” folding arm chair that 
folds up to a flat three inches 


PLUME STORAGE problem is solved by 
the new case developed by the Wenger 
Music Equipment Company. The cabinet 
which measures 27% by 14 by 26 inches 
will accommodate 90 plumes up to 1044 
inches long. 


ROTARY TYMPANI. A machine tuned 
tympani which enables the pitch to be 
adjusted by turning the entire kettle to 
marked indicators on the rim is an in- 
novation of JenCo Musical Products. 
They are reported to be finding favor 
with school band and orchestra directors. 


RHODIUM-PLATED FLUTE. A new flute, 
made in France and completely rhodium- 
plated, has just been introduced by 
Martin Freres Woodwinds. Rhodium, a 
member of the platinum family, produces 
an instrument that does not tarnish and 
need only be wiped with a cloth to main- 
tain its brightness. 


PRIDE is the name of a new educational 
brochure produced by Scherl and Roth 
for school orchestra directors and string 
instructors. Besides the address made by 
Scherl and Roth President Heinrich 
Roth at the North Central MENC meet- 
ing in May, the folder contains a reprint 
of the “Minimum Standards for Stringed 
Instruments in Schools.” You may secure 
a copy from your Roth dealer or from 
the firm at 1729 Superior Avenue, Cleve 
land 14, Ohi« 


ROBE ACCESSORIES for children and 
juniors now make possible’ two-tone 
color combinations for choirs at small 
expense. Complete information will be 
provided on request by Collegiate Cap 
and Gown, 1000 N, Market St., Cham 
paien, Elin 


ELEMENTARY S¢ HOOL RECORDS. A 
catalog of records for elementary 
chools has been extracted from its 
larger audio-visual catalog by the Chil 
dren’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
Piace, Brooklyn 13, New York. Listing 
only records and rhythm band instru 
ments suitable for the kindergarten 
hrough the sixth grade, the volume 
presents in handy form the material 
contained in the more complete catalog. 
Copies may be had at no charge by li 
brarians, principals and superintendents 
requesting them on official letterheads. 


Price to others, 25e 


LAURA BRYANT, past president of the 
Eastern Music Supervisors Conference 
now MENC Eastern Division), was hon- 
ored recently when she received the Vet 
erans of Foreign Wars 
(Citizenship Award in 
Ithaca, N.Y. The first 
woman to get the 
Ithaca Post's award, 
made annually to an 
outstanding citizen 
ho has done much 
or the community, 
Mi Bryant qualified 
by reason of service 
to her city as teacher 
and supervisor of vo- 
cal music over a forty- 
four year period prior 
to her retirement in 
1950. Her continued contact with her 
former students through the Ithaca High 
School Glee Club reunions, which she 
began in 1908, has afforded one of the 
several community and nation-wide dis 
tinctions of her career. 


LAURA BRYANT 
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$50,000 
worth 


of 


action 


Because no clarinet is better than its key mechanism Boosey & Hawkes has spent more 
than $50,000 in research and development to give Edgware these outstanding features: 
Pow er-forged, stress tested, nickel silver keys... light, well balanced action . . . auto- 
matic bridge key . . . extremely accurate positioning . . . precision correct alignment, 
protected by double locked posts...a “feel” that’s natural and effortless. And all this for 
such modest cost! No wonder Edgware is the world’s most popular clarinet, Retail price 
of Boosey & Hawkes Edgware Clarinet Outfit, genuine grenadilla wood . . . only 


$139.50. Edgware Ebonite Outfit (same key mechanism and features)...only $125.00. 


[Sty aHAWKL 


sm 


os awe 


BRUNO 
ca Cc. BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St., New Yors 1, N.Y. of 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex. + in Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd, Toront: 








ADULT EDUCATION FELLOWSHIPS. 
The Fund for Adult Education estal 
lished by The Ford Foundation is again 
offering Fellowships in the fields of Mass 
Communications and Liberal Education 
for 1960-61, The grants will enable the 
recipients to devote from six to twelve 
months to study or training that will 
broaden and liberalize their knowledge 
and increase their effectiveness. In- 
quiries and requests for applications 
should be addressed to either Liberal 
Adult Education Fellowships or Mass 
4 rich and varied collection of songs of highest musical quality Media Fellowships at The Fund for 
and interest to children is the basis of these song-texts. Musical Adult Education, 200 Bloomingdale Road, 
development is combined with aesthetic enrichment, instrumental W = ig am My ag A ae Awards will be 
experience, rhythmic expression and social values. This is the made on Apri} 2, 1500. 

first series to use color to indicate form and pattern of music AMERICAN BANDMASTERS’ fifth an- 
within the context of the song, and to score instrumental parts. nual competition for original composi- 
tion has been announced. The Ostwald 
rwWO ALBUMS OF RECORDINGS supplement each book. Espe- prize for the winning composition will 
cially valuable if the classroom teacher cannot sing or play, the amount to $500.00. Those interested in 
recordings set good examples, tonally and musically, for the entering may obtain information from 


’ wa the isical arrangement in the book. Captain John Yesulaitis, U.S. Air Force 
hildren. Each follow he musics & Band, Bolling Air Base, Washington 25, 


D.C, January 11, 1960 is the closing date 
for submitting entries, 


FIGHT SONG Competition has been an 
neunced by the, Utah State University 
An award of $150 will be made for the 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES : Teacher’s Editions for tog my Pd original words and 


music. for manuscripts is 


the First Six Books August 15. Inquiries and manuscripts 


Music Round the Clock in the Series should be addressed to Eugene Scott, 
. _ Student Body Offices, Utah State Univer 
Music Round the Town sity, Lenen, Utah 


Music Through the Year In a lie-flat plastic binding, the pupil’s BERKSHIRE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten 
book is interleaved with tinted pages scholarships, each covering the $80 tui- 

Music Across Our which place specific teaching sugges- tion fee for the Boston Symphony Or- 
Country tions and piano accompaniment imme- chestra’s summer education program, are 


liatel site i , being sponsored by H. & A. Selmer Inc. 
diately opposite each song. Teacher’s The scholarships are being granted to 


Voices of America Editions also contain a general section enable clarinet teachers to learn the 
wu ‘ directed to the classroom teacher. This teaching technique of the new Mazzeo 
Voices of the World gives the philosophy and organization System clarinets from their originator, 
mae of the series, the objectives of each book, Rosario Mazzeo, of the Boston Symphony 
Music Sounds Afar and a wealth of musical information for Orchestra. Complete information may be 
he teache secured from the Berkshire Music Cen- 

Proudly We Sing ter, Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massa- 

: Write for full information. chusetts. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY | <tiors comrenmion, ne sixth tn 
ternational Frederic ae Piano Com 

- vetition will apen in farsaw, Poland 
1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois oo. ~ HB... Fld ao tea 
niversary of the birth of the great com- 
poser. There will be twelve prize awards 
plus special prizes for the best perform- 
ance of Chopin’s Mazurkas and of his 
OUR EXCLUSIVE Polonaises. Applications must be sent to 
the Secretariat of the Sixth Chopin 

pia fe) stile) 1 Saaz.) :) ile ie) |: International Competition. 1 Okolnik 
Street, Warsaw, no later than October 


- H () | 1} {; {) \\ \ S 17. Rules and gt Aggy | be ob 


tained by writing Embassy, 


THE COOLEST, LIGHTEST EVER MADE ae 16th Street, N.W., Washington 9, 


WILL MAKE ALL OTHER ROBES LOOK GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS. The 

OBSOLETE LIKE YESTERYEAR’'S University of Tennessee, the Knox 
County Schools and the Knoxville 
Schools have worked out an arrange- 
ment whereby qualified music educators 
may teach part time and work on a Mas 
ters degree in Music Education. Positions 
may. be in instrumental, vocal or ele 


mentary school music and will pay $1000 
: and travel expenses. Nine hours graduate 
ACADEMIC CHURCH & CHOIR GOWNS credit may be earned each quarter. 


1125 N. HIGHLAND AVENUE HOLLYWOOD 34, Further information may be secured 
from Erwin H. Schneider, chairman 


HOllywood 9.6339 Music Educatien, The University of Ten 
nessee, Knoxville. 














LET US TRADE IN. YOUR OLD COWNS 
for this QUINTESSENCe OF BEAUTY 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
BANDS 


WRITE US FOR DESIGN SUGGESTIONS 


CONCERT 
STYLE 


FREDERICK CC. EBS 
Director of Band 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-nine 








Band Directors 


NEW BAND MUSIC from CARL FISCHER 


ACAPULCO — Robert Armbruster. Mexican flavor with a sophisti 
cated touch. Colorful contrasts of mood and rhythm. Highly effective 
light concert number. From the new Fillmore “Pops” Concert Band 
Series. Medium easy. 


(C.B. 92) Price Full 6.00; Symphonic 9.00 


ANTIPHONY FOR WINDS — Gerald Kechley. Original music for 
band. Contemporary flavor. Excellent melodic line and harmonic 
interest. Interesting interchange between brass and woodwind choirs. 
Well cued. Excellent contribution to literature of the band. Medium 
difficult 


(J 541) Price: Full 10.00; Symphonic 15.00 


CARMELLITA — Percy Faith. Flowing melody backed by a strongly 
pulsing tango beat and a haunting counter theme. Adapted for band 
from the orchestra arrangement as recorded on Columbia 40644. From 
the new Fillmore “Pops” Concert Band Series. Medium easy. 

(C.B. 93) Price: Full ».00; Symphonic 7.50 


KENTUCKY BABE — Adam Geibel-Merle Isaac. Fine old favorite 
adapted for band with the skill and taste associated with this arranger. 
Good program piece for young or experienced bands. Very easy. 
(ABS 8) Price: Full 3.00 


THREE CONTEMPORARIES —Dowyias Moore-Keith Wilson. (1. 
Careful Etta; I. Grievin’ Annie; III. Fiddlin’ Joe). Winsome musical 
portraits by one of America’s leading composers. In the folk-tune 
tradition. High quality in easy grade 
(J 548) Price: Full ».90; Symphonic 


THREE PIECES IN ANTIQUE STYLE — Charles Carter. (1. Motei; 
Ii, Little Canon; III. Madrigal). Well constructed. Old mus:cal styles 
ive been given an expert contemporary touch. Much variety of con 

ist in movements. Easy 
(J 546) Price: Full 6.00; Symphoni 


62 Cooper Square 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Cart Fiscuer 


INC 
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STRIPED BLAZER 


QUEEN MARIE-JOSE Music Prize of 
7000 Swiss francs is being offered for the 
best string quartette with voice sub- 
mitted by June 30, 1960. The composer 
is free to choose his own text in any 
language. Entries should be between 15 
and 23 minutes in length. Further infor- 
mation may be secured from Secretariat 
of the Musical Prize Contest “Queen 
Marie-José” Merlinge (Gy) Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

YOUTH CONTEST. The National Sym- 
phony’s Fourth Annual Merriweather 
Post Contest was won this year by 16- 
year-old violinist, Paul Rosenthal of 
Madison, Connecticut. In addition to the 
$2000 prize money he will also receive 
guest appearances with the National 
Symphony in Washington and on tour. 
Second prize of $500 went to 14-year-old 
cellist Daniel Domb and Abbott Lee 
Ruskin, a 13-year-old pianist, won $100. 
All three finalists happen to be students 
at New York’s Julliard School of Music. 


WOMAN OF ACHIEVEMENT. The 1959 
Woman of Achievement Award of the 
Boston area Pan-Hellenic Association 
was made to Margaret Starr McLain, 
associate professor of piano and chair- 
man of the piano faculty at the School of 
Fine and Applied Arts of Boston Univer- 
sity. 


“BALLET MUSIC” was the title of 
Theron Kirk’s composition which was 
selected as the winner of the 1959 Knox- 
Galesburg Symphony Orchestra Compo- 
sition Contest. The work was premiered 
by the Knox-Galesburg Orchestra on 
May 17. 

MANCINI AWARD. Louis Woodson Cur- 
tis, past-president of MENC and former 
director of music in the Los Angeles 
schools, was recognized for outstancing 
service to music in the state of Califor- 
nia by being granted the Mancini Award 
for 1959. The presentation was made at 
the California Dinner at the Salt Lake 
Conference of the Western Division of 
MENC. 





UNESCO CONFERENCE 





The Seventh National Conference of 
UNESCO will have for its theme, “The 
Cultures of the Americas: Achievements 
in Science, Education and the Arts.” The 
Conference is scheduled for the Shirley 
Savoy Hotel in Denver, Colorado, Sep- 
tember 29 through October 2, 1959. It 
is anticipated that approximately two 
thousand delegates will participate in 
the discussions. The United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO will 
meet on Monday and Tuesday, September 
28 and 29, before the Conference gets 
underway on Tuesday evening. 

There will be special sessions devoted 
to music. The program of these is as 
follows: 

Wednesday, September 30--morning 
Cultural Plenary Session, Howard Han 
on, speaker. 

Wednesday, September 30—-afternoon 
Music as Creation, “Music as Education.” 
Panel discussion 

Thursday, October 1. “Music as Per- 
formance.” Problems connected with the 
free flow of cultural materials, panel 
discussions. 

The Chairman of the meetings which 
will be cencerned with music is Howard 


TARTAN PLAID 


Handsomely styled, 

authentic and mod 

ern tartans for the 
New Elegant 

SHAWL COLLAR Look."’ Basic colors pwd available in 

Beautiful spotlight Red, Grey, Blue, plaids or 

colors: Red, Grey, j Yellow, Green, Char solids $22.90 

Royal, Powder Blue coal. New, slim-line Write To 

Gold Peacock lapels. Fully Dept. MEJ 

Biue, White, Green, lined, $17.90 

Charcoal, Maroon 

Top quality fab TUN PANTS 

rics. Fully 


lined $16.90 


Also available with 
black shaw! August 15. 
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Hanson, director of the Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, New York, and pres 
ident of the National Music Council. 
Working with the chairman are Herman 
Finkelstein, of the American Society for 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, and 
Vanett Lawler, executive secretary of the 
MENC, members of the United States 

National Commission for UNESCO, 
Members of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference who are interested in 
attending the meetings of the UNESCO 
Conference in Denver are requested to 
write to the MENC headquarters office, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
FULL STOCK D.C. Arrangements will be made for in- 
vitations to be extended to MENC mem- 
SAME DAY SERVICE bers for participation in the meetings 
of requests are received no later than 

1959 


2, 3, or 4 button. 
Patch or flap 
pockets. Finest 
Dacron, Rayon 
or Orlon blends. 
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MEN OF MUSIC DEFINE THE SELMER SOUND 


“Our concept of clarinet sound 


MARK : 
HINDSLEY ! is the Selmer sound.” 


Director of Bands, There are 26 Selmer clarinets in 
University of Illinois the University of Illinois Concert Band. 




















ANOTHER FIRST! The original space- 
saving portable Peery Folding Risers 
have done it again, this time with the 
new exclusive steel support leg that , 
reinforces the center of your new Peery 
Riser giving it added strength and add 


ing years to its life of service to you. 


Of course, bolts at ALL points of stress! 


REINFORCED WITH STEEL LEG for 
STRENGTH, DURABILITY, LONG LIFE 


S= PISERS 


NS en: .°> Gn -S0-).  cel Bae Ci) mi Amel os aclel. 

















BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 
Albert Aiphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Ixducation leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance courses leading to B. F. A 
degree. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. a 
oe erm 


s r 7 . 
ge Member of National Association of Schools of Music Sept. 21 


June-Aug 











FREE FREE INSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


How to tape record performances for better record reproduetion. 
Write for your copy today. 


CREST RECORDS, INC. 


Department A 220 Broadway Huntington Station, New York 








Bachelor and Master Degrees 
in all fields of mu stud 
nee ee @ i 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC Moshe Pi 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS wil! be inter- 
ested in the new book by Eileen MacMil- 
lan, “Guiding Children’s Growth Through 
Music.” It is organized into six major 
divisions which embrace the place of 
music in the elementary grades, singing 
as an open door to musical experience, 
rhythm as a way to know children and 
music better, listening adventures for 
children and teachers, making up songs 
and melodies and music notation to serve 
children’s needs. There is an appendix 
of supplementary materials designed to 
tie in with each of the six divisions of 
the text. A more extended review will 
appear in an early issue 


DISNEY MUSIC CARTOON entitled 
“Toot, Whistle, Plunk and Boom” and 
depicting the evolution of musical in- 
struments from the time of cave man 
Boom’s chest beating percussion activity 
is being distributed by the Conn Corpo- 
ration, Prints for loan may be obtained 
from the Educational Services Depart 
ment, Conn Corporation, Elkhart, In 
diana or through any Conn deale: 


“MUSIC FOR CHILDREN” by Car! Orff 
and Gunild Keetman has recently been 
released by Angel Records. Originally 
called “Schulwerk,” the recent album is 
an English version by Margaret Murray 
with three children’s choruses. Nursery 
Rhymes and Songs, Speech Exercises, 
Instrumental Pieces, Songs and Pieces 
with Six Notes, with Seven Notes. etc 
Chorus of Children’s Opera Group ( Mar- 
garet John, Director), Speech Ensemble 
from the Italia Conti School, Instru 
mental Ensemble, Directed by Carl Orff 
Gunild Keetman and Walter Jellinek, 
(Spoken and Sung in English) 

3582 B, two discs, Price $9.98. Capitol 
Records, Inc Distributor of Angel Re 


ords ) 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS for Clas 
room and Library (K to 9), a catalogue 
which lists records according to subject 
and grades, is available free on request 
from Educational Record Sales, 1538 
Chambers Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


“SOUND ANALYSIS” by Don Cantwell 
is a collection of cartoons poking fun 
at musicians and music teachers. Avail 
able for $1.00 from Don Cantwell, Gar 
den Lane, Whitesboro, New York 


~ 


THE “MELODICA,” new instrument be 
ing played by Carmen Lombardo, is 
blown like a woodwind, fingered like a 
piano and produces a sound akin to that 
of the harmonica or accordion, Primarily 
a solo instrument, the two full chro 
matic octaves on the piano-like keyboard 


make it possible for a player to play a 
melody and an accompaniment at the 
same time. Manufactured by M. Hohner, 
Inc., makers of harmonicas for over one 
hundred years, the new instrument will 
sell for $14.95. 
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IN CLARINETS 


Big, broad, 
lessly produc 
from pianissi 
feather-touch 


IT’S P 
ALL, 


A complete me 
the low-cost ‘’P. 
matchless Pruefél 


No clarinets re 
origin deliver 
per dollar than 


INTERNATIONALLY 
ESTABLISHED 


as the perfect 
teaching tool 

in elementary 
school music 
classes. To 
understand 
why, return 

the coupon 
below .. 


Send me FRE 
Teachers’ 


Nome 
Address 
City, & 





For music that instructs...inspires...entertains- 


Better music in the classroom 


laa 


~ 


Better music for band practice 


Your school needs 


Better music at the dance 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


Choice of over 43,000 institutions 


ONCE YOU HAVE the versatile Hammond 
Organ in your school, you'll wonder 


' 
how you ever got along without it 


For you'll soon find the Hammond 
Organ is busy all day long—in the class- 
rooms, auditorium, and gym... at 
plays, and PTA any- 


where you need fine music 


dances, nights 


Hammond Harmonic Tone Bars 


And the music wil 
sound better too. 
Why 
Hammond's exclu- 

Harmonic 

Tone Bars provide thousands of beauti- 
ful tones and tonal combinations .. . 
tones no other organ can duplicate. 


Because 


Sive 


Anyone can play the Hammond 
Organ, and it’s especially easy for those 
who play the piano. The Hammond 


To bring your school better music, mail these coupons... 


| Please send me your booklet telling 
how my school can raise money for 


an organ 


we RPEPReORO RRP RSE E EER ERE 


My school is interested in: 

| Viewing a color film about the 
Hammond Organ. 

] Hearing a free organ concert. 


Organ is also portable—it goes anywhere, 
takes little space, plugs in like a lamp. 


Never Needs Tuning * 
As for upkeep, you'll never have any 
tuning expense—Hammond is the only 
organ that never goes out of tune. 


Which Hammond model will be best 
for you ? Find out by mailing one or all of 
the coupons below. Address Hammond 
Organ Company, 4230 W. Diversey 
Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 

* Except the Pedal Solo Unit of Concert Model 


[_] Please send me complete literature 
describing the various models of the 
Hammond Organ. 


Name 


School_— 


ee 


Address 


City & Zone__ 


eeeeeee 
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Music Education 


Faces the Scientific Age 


HOWARD 


the been 


focused increasingly on the general subject of 


Y ATTENTION during past year has 

the arts and education in the scientific and tech 
nological age. This has resulted from having served as 
a member of the first Advisory Committee for the Ford 
Foundation in its program in humanities and the creative 
arts, having participated in a national television forum 
with consultants and members of the Educational Policies 
Commission, having met with the U.S. National 
mission for UNESCO, and from having discussed the 


Com 


question of the use of manpower in the United States in 
the meeting called by the American Academy of Political 
Science and Senator Clark of Pennsylvania 
found a certain una 


Throughout these activities | 


nimity. In the meetings, each of which had no connection 


with the other, and each of which brought together a 
different group of consultants in the various fields, cet 
run as a 


the 


conclusions seemed to 


the 


and 
thread through 


tain basic ideas 


continuing fabric of all dis 


cussions 


| HERI 


fact that we 


SEEMED to be a general recognition of the 
are being challenged strongly by Russia not 
only in related to the cold but 
equally in the fields of education, technology, the creative 
arts the There furthermore, the 
strong implication that, at least in the minds of many of 
the the 
with American education and 

The vho 
had the opportunity of first-hand observance of the 
tion 
favor of the American 
on the 


matters directly war 


and humanities was, 


consultants at various meetings, all is not well 
American culture 
had 


Rus 


that, 


majority of consultants, for example, 


sian educational system, expressed the convi 


although they were strongly in 
philosophy of intellectual freedom with its stress 
development of the individual in his own capacities, they 
nevertheless believed that the discipline and rigor of the 
Russian point of view were able to accomplish more in 
a shorter space of time 

Such criticism of education 1s, however, nothing new 
long period 
every life 
to blame all of the ills of 
system. As 


belief in 


\ll of us who have been in education for a 


of time remember that in crisis in American 


there seems to be a tendency 
the the 


have always had 


a people we 
what | 


emanating 


world on educational 


an almost naive have 


to before as “curricular tinkering,” 
from the belief that 


easily corrected by the addition of some courses of study 


referred 


the maladies of civilization can be 


and the deletion of others—a theory which has venerally 


proven to be false 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-nine 


JOURNAI 
number x 
the Mu 
N.W 


HANSON 


appear to be ot 
the same time 


The current however, 


a different order 


criticisms, 
more serious and at 
more constructive. There was the belief frequently ex 
pressed that we needed more depth in education, ever 
more than we need breadth; that we would accomplis} 
more by a deeper concentration on fewer subjects rather 
the 


produced, in the words of Oscar Levant, “a smattering 


than spreading the curriculum to point where 


ignorance,” 
It was natural that, correlated with this point of view 


should be a criticism of the theories of teacher trainin: 
existing today in many of our colleges and universitie 
with the tremendous emphasis on the upgrading of 
courses in methodology, pedagogical materials and tec] 


niques, and “‘scientific” procedures, the validity of whic! 


was sometimes highly questionable, accompanied by 


downgrading of the importance of the subject matter 
to be taught 
This, of course, is again nothing new but e 


all 


and at times 


Xpre SSC 


a general philosophy pertaining to education wit! 


which we are thoroughly, unhappily 


acquainted 


A Nor HER AREA in the field of education which, espe 
meeting, was subjected to the sharpest 
criticism the held of ed 


which some members of the group considered to be cat 


cially at one 


was whole wcational counselin: 
ried on in a manner which was incompetent, irrelevant 
Now | 
counselor and do not wish to subseribe 
that 

1 


that we create d 


material have the greatest respect for 
the 


Statement 


but 
the 
to the 


reason 


very 
work of 
the same 


of the 


create counselors for 
out 


we 


eans to get them 
] ' 
classroom 


se difficult 


become ! 


\t the same time we must admit that in the 


the task of the educational counselor 


times 
creasingly complicated. Most frequently expressed wa 
i criticism against the attempt to fill what we may call 


the youl 


nation by advising 
students to fields the 


‘reatest, with sometimes no regard for the primary inte1 


the manpower needs of 


into those where need wa 


gO 
est of the student himself 

The criticism of educational counseling was ac-oi 
nied by the strong belief, expressed repeatedly, that what 
sur country needs it not more scienti , but better scie 


tists, not more musicians, but better musiciatis 


| was very happy to hear, particularly in the discussior 
manpower committee, the frequent use of the 
especially happy 


the 
L. oe F ” 
vords “emotional involvement I was 


hear this phrase in a discussion of the best utilizatior 


Pace 





since it emphasizes what has always seemed 

a basic philosophy essential to a free society : 

very child should be given the opportunity of doing 
things for which his talent best equips him, for 
eveloping his capacities as an individual rather than in 
ormity with a pattern which has been set by authori- 
tarian control. “Emotional involvement,” if I understand 
the term correctly, means simply enthusiasm, the oppor- 
tunity for the individual to concentrate in the field in 
which he has personal enthusiasm, a field in which he 
is emotionally lhe Russian plan may, perhaps, 
increase the number of scientists by converting a good 


involved 


poet into a bad physicist, but there is the strong possibility 


that such a political philosophy harms both poetry and 


phy sik 


Tuer 
was brought up again and again in every group and which 
greatly heartened me, although it did not surprise me. 
rhis was the repeated expression of the great importance 
of the humanities and the creative arts in a technological 
age. It was particularly heartening, although, again, not 
surprising, that this expression of opinion came not only 
from the educators themselves, but particularly from the 


WAS ANOTHER expression of opinion which 


crentists 

lo those of us who have been concerned with the posi- 
tion of the creative arts in the world of today, for any 
one who has been fearful that the creative arts might 
disappear in a world of science, the strong support of 
the creative arts coming from the scientists themselves 
hould prove reassuring 

In the days ahead the arts in general and our own art 
These will come, 


suffer some vicissitudes 


not from the best minds of the nation but 


ot music may 


if they come, 
from less informed groups, perhaps from local boards of 
education who, spurred on by laudable but misguided 
patriotism, may seek to remove all of the so-called “frills” 
from the curricula of the public schools in order, once 
musicians 


and | 


iain, to convert talented artists and 


poets, 


into bad scientists. This, | am sure, will pass; 


hbeleve pass quickly 


Is rue FACE of these problems what should be our 


attitude as musicians and teachers? Should we sit quietly 
by waiting for the day when the educational and cultural 
imbalance will right itself, or is there positive action 
which we may with profit pursue ? 

I believe that such a positive philosophy is not only 
possible but highly desirable. Such a philosophy would, 
| beheve, have tour important facets 
Kirst, I believe that the creative arts should present 
their case in the court of public opinion more vigorously, 
more enthusiastically and with greater conviction. We, 
as musicians, for example, should not be apologetic be- 
cause music is not a “useful” pursuit in a materialistic 
ense, We and for 


that Music as 


should, I believe, embrace the art 
all of the arts 
as performance, music as scholarship, 


matter as a great whole 


creavion, musi 
music as history, as therapy, music as a social 
force. We should, as teachers, first understand the power 
which lies hidden in the creative arts so that, being 
honestly to con 


With such conviction, we would be able to 


music 


convinced ourselves, we may be able 


vince others 
that music is of little material value, that it 


adimut freely 
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is of little importance if importance is measured solely 
in terms of a materialistic philosophy. But if materialistic 
philosophy is, in fact, the basis of our American life—as 
some of our enemies insist—we would have to admit that 
none of the creative arts are important, that there is no 
importance in great literature, in philosophy or for that 
matter in religion itself. This is the materialism which I 
am convinced will never be accepted by our nation, cer- 
tainly least of all by our educators. 


Seconp, I believe that we should increase our search 
for depth in technical education. We should find out for 
ourselves the tremendous depth, breadth, and height of 
this art which we all serve so that again, being convinced 
ourselves, we may honestly convince others. But if we are 
willing to embrace this “philosophy of depth,” are we 
equally willing to accept the increased demands that such 
a challenge would place upon our teacher training pro- 
gram? For it is obvious that, if we are to attain depth 
in the field of music education, the demands on the 
teacher would be greatly increased. 

Perhaps | am speaking out of turn as a music educator 
who has never taught in the public schools. For this point 
of view I can present only two excuses. One is that | 
belong to the class of college deans and administrators 
who feel that the lack of knowledge of a subject should 
be no handicap in public speaking! 

My other excuse is more valid, and that is that in my 
long experience in music education I am coming to believe 
increasingly that there is little or no difference between 
music education spelled with a capital M and a capital E 
and music education spelled in lower-case type. We are 
all doing essentially the same thing whether in grammar 
school, high school, college, professional school or gradu- 
ate school. We are teaching at different levels, it is true, 
and using different materials, but the basic purpose at 
all levels is essentially the same. 

At this point I think it might be appropriate to face 
squarely the question, “Is music one of the ‘frills’ in 
education ?” The answer seems to me to be comparatively 
simple. If the highest ambition of the music department 
of the high school is to develop a marching band with 
slick formations, magnificently garbed in brilliant uni 
forms, and assisted by a champion group of baton twirl 
ers, perhaps it is a frill—albeit a very attractive one. 

This is a charge that can be leveled certainly at many 
of our great universities as well as our high schools. This 
brings up the whole vexing question of college football, 
hbowl-games, Barnum and Bailey productions between 
halves, and last but not least the proud determination of 
all of the alumni of old Siwash “Siwash must win—buck 
that line—block that tackle.” We must ask ourselves the 
question, “Is this also education?” This is a question 
which I would prefer to ask rather than to answer! 

What I am trying to say, of course, is that important 
as the marching band may be in the matter of public 
relations, community spirit, and the like, we hardly can 
consider it as an end goal, particularly in a time when 
we are questioning frankly the matter of depth in Ameri- 
can education 

On the other hand, if the purpose of the music depart 
ment of any high school or college is to acquaint its stu- 
dents with the great literature of music through partict- 
pation, through both active and passive experience, 
through history, theory and aesthetics, it is certainly not a 
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in Education” was the theme of 


“Creative Arts 


the 1959 convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators at Atlantic City. 
Among the many impressive audio and visual 


program features was a concert by the Eastman 
School of Music Philharmonia with accompanying 
commentary, “Painting with Sound,” by Con- 
ductor Howard Hanson. 15,000 were in the audi- 
ence. (See “Reflections from Atlantic City,” 
April-May 1959 MEJ.) 


frill. Or to put it anothet way, playing Beethoven may be 
considered a frill only if reading Shakespeare is also con 
sidered in the same category. 

Here put in a 
depth in music education at the high school level? At an 


may | still, small plea for a greater 


age when students are more or less successfully studying 


the intricacies of algebra, trigonometry, physics and 


chemistry, is it too much to demand that music students 
of the same age and aptitude learn the structure of the 


major and minor scales, of the modes in which they are 


pertorming ? Is the construction of the major and minot 
triad too involved Is the ability to learn to read the 
tenor and alto clefs so much more difficult than the 
mastery of French irregular verbs? Can we not make 


some intellectual demands of our students comparable 


to those made in other areas of education? Must music 


always be “playing,” must music always be “fun Per 
haps this philosophy will prevail but, if it does, we must 
accept the warning that this is the highwa to the king 
dom of “trilldom 

| HIRD, we should search tor the best plan for the inte 
grating of music with general education, and the inte 
grating of general education with music. For the musician 


indeed the musician of the present 
difficult 
He has become more than ever a part of the 
must be able to swim 

his is a 


with imagination 


of the future—and 


finds it increasingly to live in his ivory towe1 


main stream 


of life and he with confidence and 


strength in that current formidable ta but 


one which, I believe, can d enthusi 


, , 
asm. be successfully undertaket 
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as musicians, as artists, must convince 


must exist on its 


Fourth, we, 
ourselves that music in a democracy 
own proven merits. The social philosophy of the support 
of the arts by the courts of the old world or the patronage 
of the immediate past—royal or otherwise—is probably 
over and gone. We must meet the challenge of th 


today in the framework of today’s social structure 


irts 


Finally, I think that we must face again the problem 
of general music education for the student whether in 
school, or college \s 
that the 


the elementary school, secondary 


are all, | am sure, convinced 
the 
through personal involvement, through 
ticipation. We all know this so well that it is unnecessary 


to labor the point. Every one of us can recall, | am sure, 


musicians, we 


greatest contribution which arts can make comes 


personal pal 


times when we were lifted to spiritual heights by the 
performance of great and noble music under an inspired 
conductor. No amount of listening, no courses in music 
appreciation, theory or history, can ever take the place of 
this kind of experience 

But what of the students who are not able, for some 
reason or other, to enjoy such participation’ What can 
music do for him or her? How can the magnificent but 
difficult language of music be made available to them? 
Probably through listening, but what kind of listening? 
Certainly by concentrated listening, but what do we mean 
by concentrated listening and how do we motivate such 
concentration? This is a question again which I can ask 
much more easily than answer, but it is a question which 
| believe we must solve eventually if music is to take an 
important place in the great area of what we term general 


education 


face today 
itself ; it 


Tuts, then, is the challenge which we 
It is not a new challenge; it is as old as musk 
is as old as education itself. It comes to us with particular 
whi h we 


the environment of the new age in 


lorce 1n 
must now live. It can be met successfully, I believe, only 
by drawing on the greatest resources of the art—and 


these resources are very great indeed. We must remember 


that the greatest contribution of the musician is musi 
lusic for fun, music for recreation, is important. Must 
for dancing is important. Music for football games is 


greatly in importance 


important. But all of these vary 


let us never forget that the greatest importance of the 
magnificent, the 
which s 


poken word tha 


t is aS a communication of the most 


t inspiring ot spiritual messave messayes 


ranscend the power of the written ot 


their translation into speech would be utter] Putiie 
Music at this level, like philosophy and like religion i 
heir noblest moments, offers spiritual sustet ( hicl 


e world greatly needs in this era of automation. lor 
though living in an age of automation, man 1s not al 
itomaton. He 1s a living, breathing piritu 1 be 
nourishment of that spirit can be neglect it 
very great peril 
We have said often enough that the reat purpose 
of education is the search for truth. With deep humiulit 
vould lke to make an amendment The greatest put 
e of education is the search t¢ truth at 1 ( t 
who may iv which 1 OI miportar bea ( 
rch for beauty the earcl (xf 
P ‘ 1ENC E 
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~and so the nonsense lines of folklore 


Flarmonic Rhythm and 
Mother Goose 


David Barnett 


COMPOSITION there is a highly interest 
As most people 
realize, a composer rarely harmonizes each tone of a 
One chord usually suf- 
tices for several consecutive tones, and thus the harmonies 
hange less often than the notes of the tune. This gives 
And since the 
duration values of 
their own, the composer is said to have given “harmonic 


N Mt IC Al 
ing concept called harmonic rhythm 


nelody with a different chord 


the music greater smoothness and flow 
harmonic changes thereby acquire 
ythm” to his setting of the melody. 

\ll this is well-known, and a melody consisting, for 
and quarter-notes may be harmon- 
He ywever, 
these longer duration values which are assigned to the 


example, of eighth 
ized in values of half- or even whole-notes. 
harmonies may themselves be arranged in a definite, 
pattern. That is, the half 
whole-notes of the harmonization may constitute by them 


recognmizable rhythm and 
selves a kind of rhythmic pattern which, though related 
to that of the melody, is quite distinct and apart from it 

lhe purpose of the present article is to draw attention 
to this fact, which has escaped attention, and to link with 
“organization 
folk 
striking re 
rhythm 


aid two apparently unrelated topics 


1} harmony in art-music” and “nonsense-lines of 


curiously enough, there is a 
the 


ippearing in art-compositions and the rhythmic patterns 


ore.” For, 
emblance between patterns of harmonic 
n which the nonsense-lines of Mother Goose or of folk 
ong are based 

Ordinarily, when discussing two remotely related top 
familiarity with both 
In this case, however, the situation is quite different, for 
| Mother 


eryone’s background 


cs, one cannot count on enough 


. 


e rhymes of Goose are securely rooted in 


As one editor has remarked: 
Children often have several different printed versions 
if the same rhyme, but they do not seem to be confused 
ly them. They make their own choice, and go on invent 
ng variations. And however much they alter and add 
to our old friend Mother Goose, they still make use of 
er name.” 

It will be more logical, therefore, to discuss the non 
sense lines first and then return to their connection with 
rhythm 


tinction will be made between the nonsense lines of folk- 


irmonic Throughout the discussion, no dis- 


ong and those of Mother Goose, because actually they 


{David Barnett is a member of the faculty of Wellesley College, a 


ember of the faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music 
und teaches in the Summer Session of Teachers College, Columbia 
iversity.] 


are identical. (Quite probably, the practice of separate pub 
lication of the words—perhaps for the purpose of provid 
ing accompanying pictures or illustrations—has in many 
cases created an artificial distinction between text and mu- 
sic. Thus, regularly included in editions of Mother Goose 
are such titles as “Cock-a-doodle-doo,” “Old King Cole,” 
“Where are you going, my pretty maid?,” “The Old 
Woman and the Pedlar” etc., which belong equally under 
the heading of folksong. In some instances, too, sepa 
rate publication probably accounts for the loss of an 
original tune. For these rhymes seem to demand music so 
strongly that numerous composers have since been moved 
to replace the missing tunes. 


Lines consisting of nonsense syllables, full of rhyme 
if not of reason, abound in the songs of all nations. They 
seem to arise without outside influence and from the same 
universal impulses. As in the case of other ancient lore, 
one cannot be certain about their origin. However, several 
theories may be advanced which at least clarify, if they 
do not explain. One of these points out that nonsense lines 
sometimes imitate a foreign language. Latin, for example, 
has undoubtedly influenced this line: ‘Partum, quartum, 
paradise tempum, paramara dictum, domine,” especially 
since carols, from earliest times, have made a practice of 
combining Latin refrains with verses in secular language. 
Its author may not have known Latin or have cared to 
know it, or he may have wished to make fun of it. 

The factor of derision in such instances prompts a 
second theory—censorship. Here the singer is neither 
ignorant nor indifferent but knowingly substitutes non 
sense for actual words. His motive may be fear of punish 
ment for libel or for political offense, as in the case of 
“A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go.” In this song, which 
quite possibly refers to the courtship of an English queen 
by a Frenchman, the nonsense line is: “With a rowley, 
powley, gammon and spinach, heigho, says Anthony 
Rowley.”” Sometimes, too, the singer censors because the 
actual words are too licentious for polite company : “With 
my rue dum day, fol the diddle dol, fol the dol, the diddle 
dum the day.” 

A third theory stresses the obviously onomatopoeic in 
tent of certain nonsense syllables like, “Lulla, lulla, lulla- 
by,” “Hey, dinga dinga ding,” and “Ding-dong bell.” A 
fourth theory, noting that the nonsense line is frequently 
used as a refrain, traces its purpose to the promotion of 
group singing. In this sense, the person who knows all 
the different verses of the song assumes the role of leader. 
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The unchanging refrain soon becomes familiar to the 


others, the foilowers, who join in singing only this part. 
They are thus enabled to participate long before they 
could be expected to know the entire song 


l‘inally, according t 
tolksongs are often intended for dancing and the non 
sense line results when the rhythm of the dance becomes 
“Fa la la la la, la la la 
la.” This explanation seems highly plausible because the 


more important than the song, as: 


nonsense line captures rhythmic patterns with the utmost 
precision. Of course, poetry does not need nonsense lines 
to have rhythm. But when we listen to it, we are mainly 
concerned with deriving the meaning of the words, and 
their rhythmic arrangement tends to be relegated to the 
background by the images and associations which they 
create in us. Nonsense syllables, on the contrary, free us 
from the necessity to derive meaning, and thus we re 
eive the full impact of the rhythmic pattern 

(hese and similar considerations suggest the use of 
the nonsense line in teaching rhythm to children during 
the rote-singing stage. (See the author's \/anual Fo 
leachers for an exposition of how this may be done 
systematically.) Not only do nonsense syllables crystal- 
lize rhythms perfectly but they may be arranged in order 
from the simplest to the most complex. Of course, as the 


practice of songbooks attests, there is no longer any 


need to justify the use of folksongs in teaching music 


to children. Nevertheless, the objection that many of 


he songs were intended for adults is sti!! a valid one, 
und here the nonsense line may be credited with reducing 
the force of this objection if not overcoming it entirely 
lor nonsense enables the adult to perpetuate the spirit 
of play and thereby revert to the status of the child. It 
Naturally, 
e continuity of human growth explains this but not 
Nonsense 


is the bridge from the adult to the child world 


| 


vithout creating a most interesting paradox 
in be at once an escape for the adult from the inexorable 
demands of logic and an attempt by the child to give logic 


| hus. Mothet 


because its rhymes call 


to what he cannot vet understand (;00s8e 


il folksong are linked not‘only 


or music, but because the nonsense line brings the child 


nd adult togethet 


Wirn this aspect of the child-adult relationship in 


ind, the that initate an un 


familiar 


theor, nonsense syllables 


language gains new significance. l’or the lan 


ruage need not be foreign but simply in an early stage 


the child's first 
translated 


tf being acquired. Some of words are 


others have to lb 


for the benefit of the visitor. 


utelligible to everyone ; 
ually by the fond parents 
Vhus each child passes through a nonsense stage in the 


Although the adult 
this 


rocess of acquiring the language 
knows that he must help the child emerge from 
tage, he is both charmed and amused by the child’s first 
He thereupon enters into the spirit of the learn 


His 


poy ularity, 


uunds 
¢ process as he would play a fascinating game 
illustrated by the immens 
some years ago, of the song: “Mairzy Dotes And Dozy 
Dotes” (Mares Eat Oats And Does Eat ats) He 


imitates the child’s syllables, he invents simple sounds 


ttitude is well 


or the child to mimic, and he sounds that are 
similar. Above all, he 
patterns to create catchy, memorable arrangements of syl 
labels. and the 


nonsensical speech of the child, the adult 1s « 


groups 
invokes the power of rhythmic 
Through the nonsense lines of folksone 


rried back 
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» a simple but compelling theory, 





to his own childhood, to a time when the spirit of play 
was uppermost. As his parents did for him, the adult 
repeats for his children the sounds that are symbols o,. 
playthings, like “See-Saw, Margery Daw,” and he recalls 


the onomatopoeia of objects in the child-world, as in 


“Ding-Dong Bell.” In short, he transmits to another gen 


eration the lore of Mother Goose. 


Musica Noration—to return now to the subject of 


harmonic rhythm—renders nonsense lines like “See-Saw, 
\largery Daw” as they are habitually chanted 


i [4 |eeelol| 


Che obviousness of this rhythmi pattern seems hardly 
Yet, 


the great masters frequently base harmonic changes upon 


suitable for the harmonies of sophisticated music 


it. Their music, then, shows a surprising simplicity of 
harmonic rhythm compared with the complexity of its 
other elements. It is as if in the midst of a profound 
philosophic discourse one could detect a strain of pure 
naivete. For example, Schubert has achieved a complex 
and subtle composition in his “Impromptu,” Opus 142, 
No. 2. Nevertheless, the prevailing harmonic rhythm of 
the music—it is even apparent in the triplets of the mid 


dle section—is the simple “See-Saw, Margery Daw”’ pat 


tern illustrated above. He used tlic same pattern of har 
monic rhythm in even more complicated compositions, 
notably in the second sections of the “Impromptu” Opu 
90, No. 2 (note its influence on the first four measures of 
the piece) and of the “Moments Musicaux,” pus 4, 


Nos. 2 and 6. 


Schubert 


Op. 142 No, 2 
a2 Sees coe Se ee 
AD I, I VI Ww V. 
Pe FO No, 2 
if 
GtP ee te rte |i 
. 
b I 6 i WI 
Pp. Fe No, 2 
tt og. wm foo POP eee fort 
prt ei stare i 
: cgi Ve 16 I Me I 
4“ a 
Pe Ye No. € 
D> = | 
Grr, ? cid PiSiS = iS: ——— os rdf 
. 3. 
o? I Vi, l Wve VY 
3 ? 


Indeed, the selfsame pattern appears so frequently in 
lis music that one might be tempted to call it characte 
istic were it not also popular with other composet Lhe 


Minuet in Beethoven's Sonata, Opus 2, No. 1, as well 


1 


is the Trio of his pus 2, No. 3 and the Scherzo 
f Opus 26 are unmistakably based on this pattern of 
armonic rhythm. Similarly, it has been utilized tor the 
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trains Of Brahms’ Walts in A Flat Major, the 
of Bach’ the Fifth French 

if intricate ornamentation of that composer's 
de” in the B Flat Major Partita, and for the 
the “Menuet” in 


~ Courante in 


t contours of Ravel's Sonatine, 


vithstanding their differences of mood and purpose. 
also had its effect on Chopin’s Waltz, Opus 34, 
on his Etude 25. No 
Brahms’ Second Symphony, and on the tunes of 
low Gently, Sweet Afton” 


Opus 5, on the opening 
if ol 
nnumerable folksongs, like 
“The First 


\nother universally 


Nowell 
employed pattern of harmoni 
rhythm ts quite similar to the one just des ribed except 


in duple rather than triple time: 


jingles of Mother Goose, this is none 
other than the familiar rhythm of “Rain, rain, go away,” 
or “Five, six, pick up sticks.” It is worth noting here that 


two, buckle my shoe” 


In terms of the 


numerous other lines, like “One, 


or “Tom, Tom, the piper’s son,”’ which differ by the 


belong in one 


This is 


addition of one syllable or even two, 


category as slight variants of the same pattern 
also true in music and serves to increase the number of 
compositions which may be said to be based on the 
same pattern of harmonic rhythm. Another circumstance 
that is worthy of attention is the tendency to repeat at 
the beginning of the jingle, as “Rain, rain,” ““Tom, Tom,” 
Musi 


second measure of the musical structure built upon the 
hirst 


“Sing, sing.” shows the same tendency, and the 


pattern often resembles the 


T 
Hl 


ilso the traditional pattern for the march, and in band 


) 


familiar rhythm of “Rain, rain, go away” is 
THUISKk 

ne bas 
is not accidental because percussion instruments are fre 
rhythm 


it can be heard with the added emphasis of the 


drum. The mention of the drum in this context 


quently assigned the role of stating harmonic 


I he une tunction 


left h 


in piano music is performed by the 
ind of the player which can clarify the harmon 
right hand. Both 
rhythm and the 
\lozart’s 


331 


rhythm amidst the figuration for the 


of these poimts, the 
divided role ol the 


“Turkish March” 


tice, toc how the composer 


harmonic 
well illustrated by 


march’ 
hands, are 
Vajor, K 


from the Sonata in A 


imitates drum effects dur 
refrain in the major key 


left hand 


wvou arpeggtlating 
the chord ( the 

\t fi | ¢, 
f this moods 
llowever, it appears in music of opposite character. This 


March For A 


w Piano, Opus 26, and 


one might be inclined to limit the use 


pattern of harmonic rhythm to lively 


I clearly cle 
Hlero,”” in Beethoven's S¢ 


the ominous low movement of 


monstrated by the “kuneral 
nata fe 
Schumann's Piano 
need the music be a march. The 


the following (whether in 


and 


half-notes quarters ) 
Vino 
Without 


Mozart's 


J from the ( 
Me ndelssohn's 


third movement of 


{ price 


Song 


oo, the octurne-like beginning oft 


laure Ballad and a host of folk-songs, like, “Comin’ 


Through The Rye” and “Aul ang Syne.” 
he patterns here cited are two of numerous sim 


ilar formulae. When one begins to look into the under 


>? 
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lying harmonic structure of themes, it is absorbing to 
discover the number and diversity of compositions that 
can be based on a single pattern of harmonic rhythm. 
From such a search, too, it becomes evident that the 
“See-Saw, Margery Daw” and the “Five, six, pick up 


sticks” patterns are the most frequently encountered. 


Bach: Caprice from Partita in C minor 


"Comin' Through the Rye" 


ae ee a 


I 


W war is the explanation of this curious circumstance ? 
Why do composers build the most complicated musical 
structures upon the foundation of the simplest patterns of 
harmonic rhythm? These questions are not readily an- 
swerable, but one theory suggests itself: No matter how 
complex music becomes, it must supply the solution to its 
own riddles. To keep this objective in view, the composer 
must take into account the receptivity of his auditors. 
Some things can be perceived by the mind more quickly 
than others. The familiar analogy of the sea illustrates 
this point: The rhythm of the ground-swe' always 
slower than that of the waves on the surface aony is 
the most recently acquired of music’s el It im- 
plies extremely complex perception and mu employed 
at slower rates of rhythm. Rhythm, the oldest element, 
may range from the most easily perceived groupings to 
the most oblique and deceptive arrangements. But har 
monic music must have recourse to those basic patterns 
and balanced effects, that have long been in the rhythmic 
vocabulary of the race. 

One might also ask: What practical applications re 
sult from this meeting of complex musical concepts and 
simple childhood expressions? In a general sense, it hu- 


manizes forbidding aspects of art-music and heightens 
the significance of folk-music. It shows that the child is 


“the father of the man” 


iS else 


where. In a particular sense, it points to the need 


truly in music as well 
for a 
greater emphasis on harmonic rhythm in the student's 
musical education. Although harmonic an 


pensable, types of harmonic progression can only partly 


ilvsis is indis 
account for the unity of a musical composition and, to a 
much lesser degree, for its vitality. If we would probe 
more deeply into the secrets of musical structure, we must 


occupy ourselves more intensively with the study of 


rhythm. The fact that harmony is itself patterned accord- 
ing to rhythmic principles should help point the wav. 
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Jazz and the General Mustc Class 


Max T. Krone 


AZZ, to many musicians and music educators, still 
belongs on the wrong side of the tracks. To many 
others them Igor Stravinsky 


and Darius Milhaud and conductor Leonard Bernstein 


among composers 
it is an exciting, stimulating expression of our day, one 
that not only cannot be dismissed lightly but which they 
feel has affected and will continue to influence the more 
serious art music of our century. 

And it is interesting that, arrayed against the critics 
among musicians and laymen who point the finger of 
moral scorn at jazz because of its lowly origins in the 
bawdy houses of, New Orleans during the last century 
and its sometimes reputed immoral influence on the 


present generatiton of youngsters, there are some min 
isters of the church who now find a place for it in their 
it that they can 


The National 


Council of the Churches of Christ has even sponsored a 


services and who know so much about 


answer $64,000 questions concerning it 


‘ a ’ 
series of television programs with some of the leading 


contemporary exponents of jazz and has made the kine 
scopes available to churches and schools, 

Scholars, as well as performers and enthusiastic listen 
ers, have taken up the pen in its defense. You will find, 
for example, Marshall Stearns’ 
The Story of Jazz (Oxford University Press, 1956) 


Professor (of English) 


fascinating and illuminating. A shorter work and one 


that your students would enjoy reading is 

Hughes’ First Book of Jazz ( Franklin Watts, In 
It has an | The Story of 
Jazz 


Langston 

, 1955) 
I’. recording to accompany it 
No. 712) 


Certainly jazz is a cultural expression that can be said 


( Folkways 


to be truly American, although it has drawn from African 


and [-uropean backgrounds. And it is unquestionably our 


most sought-after cultural export, as every travelet 


know s 


What Is Jazz? 


Like many cultural and aesthetic phenomena, jazz is 


hard to pin down and define \s Louis Armstrong is 


supposed to have said of it, “You either have it o1 
don't 


vou don’t, it 


you 
If you do, you don't need to have it explained ; if 
won't do mi good to try to tell 


any you 


what it 1s.’ 

lo begin with, we might try to say what it is not. First, 
it is not synonymous with popular songs, although they 
often borrow some of the elements of jazz. Second, it is 
not Rock ‘n’ Roll, although it too borrows from jazz 
Third, it is not one musical style. It has had a develop 
ment over practically a century now, and with its wide 
both the natural, self-taught performer and 
the conservatory-trained musician, it was inevitable that 


appeal to 


jazz should develop along many lines. 
There 
esting if you would like to know more about the origins 
One of the best—lLeonard 
(Columbia, Cl 919), 


are a host of recordings that you will find inter 


and development of jazz. 
Bernstein's IVhat 1s Jazz? 


{The author is professor of music education, University of Southern 
California, and president, Idyllwild Arts Foundation, Idyllwild, Calif.] 
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One way to approach an understanding ot jazz 1s to 


consider some of the elements ‘of which it is made, 


elements found in all true jazz. The way in which these 
elements are treated, organized and combined, of course, 
determines the kind of jazz that you hear from any pat 
ticular group of performers 

“the beat.”’ Different 
irom 


First, there is the steady rhythm 
styles of jazz have used different kinds of “beats,” 
the pounding, inexorable beat of earlier, jazz forms and 
“hot” 
times felt 


jazz to the more restrained, less obvious, some 
rather than heard beat of some of the con 
temporary kinds of “progressive” jazz. The “beat’’ may 
even be subtly delayed or anticipated in these more recent 
stvles, but it is always there. It is like the steady ebb and 
flow of the sea over which the waves group themselves 
in many and ever-varying patterns. Each jazz style de 
velops its own kind of performance with its own beat and 
tvpe of rhythmic expression and patterns. 


Second, improvisation is the very heart of good jazz 
rhis isa fundamental difference between the performance 
of jazz and our conventional “classical” or concert mu 
ic. The latter has been notated carefully and as exactly 
as possible by its composers, and performers are expected 
to play the notes exactly as written with regard to pitch 
ind duration 


The jazz performer, on the other hand, must combine 
spontaneous creativity with his performance. He has a 
given melody to play with, not to interpret exactly as it 
is written every time he plays it. He must improvise on 


and around this tune, always staying within the limita 


tions of the harmonies underlying the melody, as agreed 
upon by the performing group. He must be both pet 
He will probably never play the 


to take 


former and arrange 


ame piece twice exactly the same Ile is tree 


liberties with both the rhythm and the melody—he 1s a 


ontinuous inventor of variations on a theme m= pe 


formance, always within the framework of the harmony 


within which the whole group works. ‘This can become 


tremendously exciting as anyone knows who has heard 


a good jazz performer, either on percussion, 


it has led to 


plano, oO! 


another instrument, or a good 
a kind of performance which can only partially be writ 
notation. It has its in the folk 


akin to the foll ical 


jazz group 


ten down in our roots 


\frica 


India 


singing of and 1s and cla 


music Ol 


The Origins of Jazz 


The origins of these two essential elements of jazz are 


interesting to bovs and girls as well as to adults. The 
early development of these elements was influenced by 
musical contacts the Negroes of our South had with such 
things as the simple harmonies of European folk song 
ind hymns they heard on the plantation 

lhe effect of certain sociological and economic factors 
in the lives of these pioneers of jazz upon their music 
is also an interesting chapter in the history of jazz. The 
forms of jazz, for instance, 


one of the early 


State ot 


blues,” 


grew out of a mind and heart that in turn was 
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wi h the Negroes lived 


combination instruments used 


bands wa artially, at least, 


due to 
clarinets were 
after the War 


juently could be acquired 


bones and 


treo 


4 


\rmyv bands 


musicians 
il factors that 


«lar would-be 
onal and psychol have con 
hi urge oft popularity ot azz cannot be 


Here is 


widest range of emotions from despondent 


verlooked a means by which an individual can 


xpre the 
own terms, not through 


gloom to ¢ jubilation on his 


tat 


white notes written down by some 


comparatively recently that Jazz 


musicians needed to ' to read music and to be 


famnuliar not only with jazz | ith the vreat compositions 


Its Development 


also interesting that as jazz has become the 


wi le T 


prop 


| now 


ider and iudience vorld-wide 
mm music originally meant tor dancing 
for listening. And 


h in the 


if has developed ire 


ind parades in New Orleans, to musk 


the performing groups—the “combos whi 


Dixieland were sinall (four 


in the 


Ragtime and rroups 


1 wi 14 h 


even players) an thirties ex 


band become small 


own devotees 


that the large 


large dance have now 

group eacl vith its 
has been due to the fact 
stully as an organization ot 
Chis 
also to the economic problem of supporting 


radio, I \ 
ophistication of the 


cannot tunction ucce 


individual improvisers as can a small “combo.” 
partly clue 

day of and recordings 
partly ) au i the merea ed 
and their audiences 
Lilly 


lew are 


ntemporary pertormer 
Buddy 


trained 


Kenton, Dave LBrubecl laylor and 


thoroughly 


) ithe thi t 


clan killed performers. lhey have 
| 


eveloped individual styles and a coterie 
ically 


tion from it as the 


erahim 


ot followers who 


w what they are hearing mu and who get the 


‘ itistar serious chamber 


chubert Bach and 


What Shall We Do with It in School? 


as to whether we houl 


hool since students “have 
chool ()] 
r\ and records 
ran \lley, 


roll, d probably 


field 


cours¢ 


Similar! im) tive 


1959 MENG 


of music other than these categories they may be « 


posed to some extent to “‘light classics,” operatic arias 
and an occasional opera on TV or radio, band marches, 
musical show tunes and a very small percentage of sym- 
phonic and chamber music works and art songs 
With the limited amount of that is 
music for the general student, especially in the secondary 


time allotted t 


schools—and so far as jazz is concerned this 1s the level 
where it would normally be included 
teacher’s problem to decide what in the whole realm of 


it is every musk 


music should be included and what omitted 
He alone must decide whether he feels that jazz is a 
important enough part of our musical and social heritage 


to give his children some background in and understand 
ing of it. We all become discriminating only as we have 
an opportunity to have experiences of different kinds 
If the only musical experience his children have had has 
Rock ‘n’ “beat” and simple 
harmony in Rock ‘n’ Roll may be a “known” by whi 

the teacher can help them approach the 
other 
to their experience than Bach, Beethoven, Brahms ort 


been Roll, the elements of 
“unknown” 


forms of music. Jazz would certainly be close: 
Bartok, and an easier step to take on their way to undet 
standing and enjoying the “four B's.” 

If the teacher’s students come from homes where co1 
cert and opera attendance is a normal part of life, cer 
tainly any use of jazz would be approached, if at all 
from a different angle and for quite a different reason 
backgrounds are somewhere 


For whose 


hetween these two extremes, there are many different aj 


groups 


proaches and reasons for including some study of ja; 
in the general music class as part of the students’ undeé1 
standing and appreciation of the place of music in our 


lives. Some teachers use the elements of jazz as the 


‘known” from which to approach the “unknown” ot 


symphonic and chamber music. Others approach it fror 


its origins in folk music or from the devices, such as in 


strumentation and counterpoint, jazz has borrowed fron 


great composers of serious concert musi Some pom 


which composers have 


(thers 


out the wavs in contemporary 


borrowed from jazz believe that jazz has suf 


integrity to stand on its own feet and 


related in 


heient musical 


need not be study to conventional music an 
its forms at all 


rhe 
sophical 


and the phile 
Luther who 


between the 
Martin 


is no reason why the di 


controversy purists 


“descendants” of Leheve 
that “there 


have all the good tunes!” 


as did he, ioule 


will probably con e to go 
in Lost 
Horizons, we need to preserve our mental and emotional 
nal 


rach 


on for a long time. Perhaps, like the High Priv 


balance and perspective by taking all things in mor 


even moderation ! 


Division 


Conventioners had square 


looks at the 
question 


Left: 


jazz 


At North Central 


(Chicago) the program 
provided a NIMAC sponsored 


high 


school 


dance 


band clinic 


Right: Southern Division 
at Roanoke heard a 


professional 


demonstration 
by the 


Billy Taylor Trio 





Looks like Wood... Feels like Wood... Plays like Wood! 
Martin Fréres 
JLa Mlomtbe 
GRENATEX 
CLARINET 


Why compromise with plastic clarinets, 
when your students can play genuine Grenatex? 
Martin Freres/LaMonte Grenatex looks like wood, 


feels like wood, plays like wood . . . because it’s 
precision-machined like the finest wood clarinets 
not moulded of synthetic plastic! 


You've never known an imitation wood clarinet 


to respond so well, play in tune so brilliantly, 
stand up so satisfactorily in rugged use. 
Let your dealer show you how 


Martin Freres/LaMonte can help solve your woodwind 


teaching problems. Or write for literature today! 


$119.50 





June-July, Nineteen Fifty-nine 


NOW ... NEW BORE! 


Teaching problems change... and 

so do students’ needs! The bore of all 
Martin Freres clarinets has been 
re-designed for today’s playing preferences 
New bore helps the student meet the 
most exacting demands of intonation, 
while providing the responsiveness 

that makes for faster progress 


NEW MARTIN FRERES RING KEYS 
WITH “PLATEAU TOUCH” 


The keys of all Martin Freres clarinets 
have been re-proportioned for greater 
comfort, faster action, lighter touch. 

New ring keys are slightly wider, have 
beveled edges, give you the flat-surface 
feel of the plateau oboe. When the ring 
is finge ~d, the student covers perfectly, 
getting air-tight closure between the 

ring and tone hole. This is especially 
helpful to the student with small fingers. 


NOW ... NEW TONE HOLES! 


No halfway measures for Martin Freres! 
New key design led to new tone holes, 
and you'll find them now on all 

Martin Freres models. The result is 
an improved evenness of scale, with 
better musical production throughout 
the entire range . . . benefiting 

every section of your band. 


NICKEL SILVER LINING 
REINFORCES ENTIRE 
UPPER JOINT! 

Look for the “silver” lining. 
You'll never lose playing time if 
your students are equipped with 
Martin Freres/LaMonte Grenatex 
clarinets. Nickel silver tubing in 
upper joint gives added protection 
to the tenons, reinforces the 
entire upper joint. 





No cast keys! All Martin Freres keys are 
Power-Forged Nickel Silver for strength. 


All models are equipped with Bell Ring. 
Not an extra accessory. 





Martin Fréres 
Woodwinds 


5 Union Square, New York 3, N.Y. 


In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 








Seen and Heard at the 
Conventions 


Some answers to the question, “What goes on at a 
convention?” picked up by the photographers during 
the 1959 Division meetings of the Music Educators 
National Conference: Eastern—Buffalo, New York; 
North Central—Chicago, Illinois; Northwest—Seattle, 
Washington; Southern—Roanoke, Virginia; South- 
western——Wichita, Kansas; Western—Salt Lake City, 
Utah. More pictures will accompany official reports 
in a subsequent issue of the Music Educators Journal. 


What the audience saw on the stage at the 
“Television in Music Education” Demonstration 








Societas Campanariorum (Society of Bell-Ringers) 
and Choir Singers 


Mr. “Music Man” Tucker and Some of the “76” Above—NIMAC Workshop 
“Maintenance and Repair of String Instruments” 
Below—"All God's Children Got A Song” 
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Refreshments at the Conference 
Reception for Student Members 


Workshop: “Music in Elementary Education.” 
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“You Just Do It This Way” 
(Elementary Workshop) 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS 
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Above—Example of the Carl Orff Schulwerk approach 
Below—Discussion and Demonstration: “Uses of the Social Instruments.” 


e—The Three Bill McBrides 
Pe ose for a Staff Member 
illiam B. and William E 


Abo 
William J., W 
Below—“Meet the Conductors” 


Dalby, Chapple, Revelli, Swan. 
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Music Education in the 
Union of Soviet Soctalst Republics 


Alberta Lowe and Harold S. Pryor 


ANY OF US have been led to believe that Soviet 


schools are emphasizing science, math and foreign lan 
yuages at the expense of the courses that might be labeled 
There is, no doubt, some truth in this general 
the educa 
in a first-hand manner, 


cultural 
result of studying 


S.S.R 


ization. However, as a 
tional programs in the | 
evident that considerable emphasis is being placed 
* 


it 1s 


on music education 


Music in the 10-Grade Schools 


(Jne may question the ultimate end or purpose of music 


education: for, obviously, it is an instrument which the 
government uses to solidify the people in their national- 
istic and political feelings. Nevertheless, music has a 
very definite place in the curricula of their elementary 
It is a planned part of the total 


introduction 


and secondat y sx hools 


curriculum. Perhaps a brief statement or 


to school organization is germane to an understanding 
of the music program 
to school at age seven and are entered 


In the rural areas of the Soviet 


Children start 
in the first class (grade ) 
seven-grade schools whereas the 


Union, there are only 


cities and towns have ten-grade schools. For six days 
1 week pupils attend these schools, the vast majority of 
which are on double sessions 

Che curriculum in the schools is highly standardized. 
\ll children in a particular grade study the same things 
it the same time and are expected to learn at the same 
that all children learn 
hey do not admit 


rate since Soviet educators assume 


in the same way and at the same rate 
that 


le son ind le 


children have individual differences. Furthermore, 
prepared and taught in 
different Thus, 


cur- 


son plans are 
teachers 


the 


generally the manner by 


all children 


ri ulum 


sathie 


ire exposed to essentially same 


* The toured Russ while 


Kducation Society fiel 
Soviet | 


iuthor participating in a Comparative 
and higher edu 
summer of 1958. Alberta 
education at the 

Pryor is head 
education 


seminar of publi 
in the during the 
lorme musi her is protessor of 
Harold S 
teacher 
Pennessec 
Kducation Society is to 
lo accomplish this it has 
Russian tour, a South American study 

Japan and Korea during the summer 
1958 study in the Soviet Union 
principals, elementary and 
an education editor and 
Society 
Depart 
Union of the 


ity of Tennessee, Knoxville 
the Education director of 
at Austin Peay State Collewe in Clarksville 


The purpose ol the 
' 


Department and 
Comparative encour 
iwe international studte i 
conducted in addition to the 


educatior 


and is now preparing one for 
of 1959. The parti 
included superintendents of 
high 


ipant im the 
school 
teachers college 
graduate students Arrar 
through the East-West Cor 
ment and the 
U.S.S.R 


school protessors 
gements were made by the 
tacts Staff of the U. S. State 
Scientific Workers 


Education and 
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To fully grasp the total music program, one must be 
cognizant of educational media other than the ordinary 
elementary or secondary school. Common schools play 
a big role; but amateur circles and special music schools 
also enter into giving music education to students 


four 
Begin 
ning in the fifth grade and continuing through the tenth 


grade, music becomes a formal subject which 1s studied 


The Must For the first 


grades music is referred to as “singing lessons.” 


Formal Program. 


in the same manner as any other subject would be pur- 
sued. The class period is 45 minutes long and there is 
one period given to music each week. Special musi 
teachers are provided in each school for formal musi 
In some schools the music teachers do teac! 
However, in 


instruction 
the singing lessons in grades 1-4. most 
cases it appeared that regular teachers were doing this 
job 

The program may be characterized in several parts 
These parts are carried on simultaneously but they are 
discussed here as separate entities. One important seg 
ment of the program is elementary sight-reading which 
includes notation, rhythm, harmony, ete. All children are 
exposed to this instruction, the prevailing procedure of 
which appeared to be “rote teaching and drill of funda- 
mentals.”’ 

The second phase of the program deals with the choral 
work in each school. We were told that each school had 
a chorus and sometimes several choruses. In some in 
stances the choruses sang for us. This phase of the pro 
gram was quite impressive and featured songs that had 
a patriotic or nationalistic theme. To some degree, one 
may suspect that such songs are started in the first class 
and repeated in every grade. Thus, students sing them 
with tremendous vigor, enthusiasm and assurance. 

Equipment in Soviet classrooms appeared to be very 
meager. This seemed especially true in connection with 
the music program. 
classroom observed in the ordinary elementary and high 
Neither were there in evidence any rhythm in- 
struments which one might expect in the lower grades 
However, we were told by Soviet educators that instru 


Not a single piano was seen in any 


SC ho« Is 


mental music plays a significant role in their school pro 
gram; each-urban school is supposed to have a band and 
an orchestra, the school furnishing the instruments and 
students trying out for them. The instrumental program 
is of a concert nature, and we were told on several oc- 
casions that it is directly pointed toward “self-improve 
ment 
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Throughout the music education program, there ap- 
pears to be considerable instruction in music apprecia- 
tion which is integrated with other music instruction on 
each grade level. Teachers use record players and tape 
recorders in this phase of teaching. 


Preparation of Music Teachers. elementary teachers 
get their music training in a Pedagogical Institute. In 
these institutes, the prospective elementary teachers may 
study courses in theory, singing, orchestra and chorus, 
plus individual singing and music sessions. 

Special music teachers are trained quite intensively 
They may take training at a Pedagogical Institute or at 
a Music Conservatory. The special music teachers whom 
we observed seemed highly capable. Although some of 
their pedagogical practices seemed questionable, their 
technical music training left little to be desired 

The “Informal” Program 


education 


VWust 


program 


lo fully grasp the 


music in the ten-grade school, one 


must understand the role of the music amateur circles 
lhese organizations might be compared in a very loose 
sense to our music clubs in high school. However, there 
are many differences from our clubs. First, students are 


much more serious about the work of the circle. Second, 
the work that is carried on appears to parallel the in 
struction that is being offered in the music classes. It 
appears that in the more advanced classes, the class-work 
is highly formal and mostly theoretical while the amateu 
Phe adults 


circle has less formality and a lot of practice 


who run or supervise the circles are paid by the schoo! 
and work closely with the music teachers. In some 
cases the special music teachers direct the amateur circles. 

()n one occasion an impromptu choral performance by 
The students in this 
group were of high school age, and they sang with en 
It was noted that some of the 
The this 
performance all had a patriotic or nationalistic nature 


an amateur circle was observed. 


thusiasm and assurance. 


songs were in three-part harmony songs in 


During the summer when school is not in session, stu 
dents may continue their amateur circle work at pionee: 
palaces or under the sponsorship of some factory ot 
trade-union 


Special Music Schools 


| HROUGHOUT the ten-grade school, there is a search 
his 1s done mainly by observation of 
the performance of the children. When a child is be 


lieved to have exceptional talent in music he is sent to 


for music talent. 


a special music school. In the special music school 
vifted children go through an intensive program of study 
There are 
Soviet Union which supplement the academic curriculum 


three types of special music schools in the 


of the ten-vear school 


Part Time S pre ( tal VWusi Se hools lin st, there Is the 
special music school which students of the ten-year school 
attend L his 


either in the morning or afternoon, depending upon the 


outside of regular school hours may be 


“The new ‘ARTLEY’ flutes are nigh quality products 


of the instrument makers’ art. When asked to 


-} 


recommend a flute to a pupil, my first choice is 


‘ARTLEY’.”” 


MURRAY PANITZ 

Solo Flutist, Little Orch. Society, 
Symphony of the Air, Goldman Band, 
Long Island Symphony. 


Faculty, Manhattan School of Music ARTLEY, INC., P.O. Box 741, Elkhart, Ind 


Please send me Artley Brochure 
NAME 
STREET 
CciTy STATE 


YOUR DEALE? 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-nine 





he student has free for this special work. 
cial music school the students may take in- 
nd/or group lessons in singing. Concurrently 
mav also be taking instrumental lessons on 
e musical instrument and/or on the conven 
and orchestral instruments. ‘These lessons 
nce the student has been accepted Students 
pportunity to participate in the school choruses 
when school musical programs are pre 


eneral plan is to have one of these special 


in each urban school district 


Roardina Schools for Orphans. The 

music school is a boarding school for 
pecial musical ability These board 
reality, orphanages for children seven 
of age who are selected because of their 
In such schools the children receive 

chooling along with the additional A School Room in Tashkent 


yeatl 
Furnished This History Class Picture 


itertained it Lhe leacher’s ( lub House 
in Leningrad by students from an 
musically talented children. What per 


at musicianship! The program of classi 


large three or four storied buildings so common through 
out the Soviet Union 
The director told us that the 72 girls and 53 boys in 


ind folk music was announced by a 
the school were selected by a special committee. In 


| of some twelve years who completely 
his audience, A band of approximately thirty addition to the regular ten-year program, there are special 
‘irls opened the concert with instrumental CUrses in music, dancing and painting. The teachers 
[he second part of the program included 0! these classes are specialists in their own field of art 
mall ensembles of vocal and instrumental num Many graduates of the school are now famous in the 
ome highly entertaining folk music and danc different fields of art 


Full-Time Special Music Schools. The third type of 


ishkent we had the opportunity of hearing an 
special music school is one which combines the regular 


concert by bo and girls who were studying in 
school program with instruction in music. There are two 


of these schools in Moscow, The Central Musical School 
and The Gnessin Music Pedagogical Institute. The Con- 


wage for talented children. One pleasing feature 
ese concerts was that children of different ages 
[he concert was not limited to the older, 


ient students. This orphanage in Uzbekistan ‘ 
established during World War II to care for its graduates expect to be “performers.” Students of 
The Gnessin School are looking forward to careers as 


servatory of Moscow “leads’’ Central Music School, and 


icuated from Western Russia. As we strolled 


he semi-tropical grounds abundant with beds of — sPe' ial music teachers. There are nineteen music schools 


flowers sounds of children practicing came 0! this kind in the Soviet Union 
everal small buildings. It was a delightful We are indebted to Professor Utkin Jury Fedorovich, 
ool so housed in contrast to the usual director, and professor Stepan Timofeevich Kalyanov, 
assistant director of The Central Musical School, for 
information concerning the school and for the opportunity 
Kindergarten Children in Leningrad ot visiting classes. They were most generous of their 
Quite Willing To Be Photographed time and very gracious in helping us 
Children enter the first grade at the age of seven: 
and, because of the combination curriculum, The Central 
Musical School is an eleven-year school rather than the 
usual ten-year one. “Central” takes 40 or 50 new stu 
dents each year, but not all who apply are accepted. This 
year (September 1958) 250 children applied, yet only 
10 were accepted. Parents hear about the school and 
bring their children to take the entrance examinations. 
“Children also fired out about the school, and the director 
of an orphanage may bring a child if they think he has 
special talent.’”” Other children may be referred to 
“Central” from district music schools (part-time). As a 
part of the entrance examination the applicants are “asked 
to sing a song, to repeat a musical phrase from memory 
and to repeat various rhythmic patterns.” 
Che enrollment of The Central Musical School as of 
September 1958 was approximately 1,000 students. The 


Chicago Sun Times Photo 139 teachers belong to The Trade Union of Workers 
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QUICK TRIGGER (near right) can't 
fail, can't wear out. Press it to lower 
the shelf at controlled speed (Fig. 2). 
No need to touch the trigger or hold 
on to the bafe when you want more 
height (Fig. 1)—just lift up on the 
shelf. Holds shaft steady at any 
height, (Fig. 3) regardless of weight 
on shelf, 


New Speedex Band Stand in Spotlight 


HOLD-UP RINGS 
EXPOSED! 


Pictures reveal gripping undercover . 
action of new Speedex band stands 


“The number is 611. The name is Speedex. No visible means of 
support. Get the facts.’’ The facts about Speedex are as inter- 
esting as they are unusual. For here is a stand that’s not only 
new, it’s also completely slip-proof, wear-proof, and fool-proof. 
The reason is the remarkable simplicity of Speedex design, 
shown here for the first time. The picture at top right illus- 
trates how the shaft locks by its own weight, employing the 
leverage principle used in powerful industrial clamps. Strangely 
enough, more weight only causes it to lock tighter! Yet a touch 
of the trigger releases the vise-like grip for controlled lowering 
speed. And to raise the shelf, no trigger release or pressure on 
the base is necessary. Shaft bearing is tough Cyco-Lac plastic, 
shaft is bright cadmium plated. Shelf area is 20 x 14 inches, 
with turned edges and five ridges for strength and easy page 
turning. Tilts vertical to horizontal without lock-nut; swivels 
under pressure to prevent accidental knocking over. Shelf 
height is 33 to 56 inches. Finish is black or grey wrinkle over 
bonderized steel. Probably the most surprising fact of all is 
the Speedex Band Stand’s economy. See it soon, at your Selmer 


iN 


dealers’. 


STRONG ARM support for shelf is UNDERCOVER features include 
dramatized by weight of two Chi- shelf bearing of Cyco-Lac plastic— 
cago phone directories Heaviest in more wear resistant than steel; grip 
the nation, they weigh 6% Ibs. each, size wing nut which securely locks base 
yet unique trigger-lock holds them at to flared shaft-end. Base has addi- 
set height without slipping. tional foot length for extra stability 


Distributed only by Selmer Elkhart, Indiana 


on sale at better music stores everywhere 



































the 
Is y also belong to this union.) A few of “Cen 


re »pecial music teachers in ten-year 
teachers may have lessons at the Conservatory of 
v, but the large majority work only at “Central.” 
choel’s budget 1s 2,000, 000 rubles ($200,000 ) per 
school and 


M.S. often 


connection between this 


students of ( 


ir. There is no 


\mateur Circles; however, 


ive concerts for Amateur Circles 

Since most of their students hope to enter the Con 
ervatory, the chief aim of “Central” is to prepare stu 
ents to pass the entrance examinations at the Moscow 
“vocal 


{ onservatory The school does not provide for 


peciality.”” On completion of the eleven-year curriculum 
t “Central” students with special vocal ability may enter 
vocal school 

Group lessons at “Central” are conducted in Rhythms, 
Musical Harmony 
sons are 
Rhythms (Ist 
Lith 
6th through 11th Grade), 
(Sth through 11th Grade. ) 
horus and an orchestra of approximately seventy of the 


and 
The curriculum 
5th Grade), Sol 
Grade), Musical Literature 
Theory of Music (7th Grade) 


olfeggio, Theory, Literature 


ye 
\ll instrumental le individual 
wrovides for through 
eggio (Ist through 


ind Harmony There ts a 
Ider students 
\lthough our visit occurred at five o'clock in the after 
on, a fifth grade class in Solfeggio was just beginning 
ome thirty-five enthusiastic boys and girls and an excel 
ent teacher were surely having fun with melodic dicta 
tion, Part of the period was devoted to creative work 
played the first a two-phrase 


he teacher phrase of 


musical sentence, and the class wrote the music in their 
music notebooks. Then they sang their written melodies 
as a check against the original. The class was then asked 
to write the second phrase to complete the sentence. 
When they had completed their writing, the students used 
the sol-fa syllables to sing their melody. One boy in the 
class had written an exact duplication of the composer's 
music 

Conclusion. Thus we see, as we review the place of 
music in the ten-year school and in the three types of 
special music schools, that music receives considerable 
emphasis in the Soviet plan of education. Also, the 
examples of the use of music in the everyday life of 
Soviet people give evidence that science and mathematics 
are not their only areas of interest. One hears music in 
their parks, in the hotels, concert halls and theatres. 
Escorting departing friends to the railroad station with 
music and singing is a common custom in the Soviet 
Union. It has been pointed out that all children in grades 
one through ten receive some music instruction in the 
schools. Furthermore, gifted children are sent to special 
music schools where their talents may be developed. All 
of this special instruction in music is Apart of the over 
all public school system of the Soviet Union. 

As American educators consider the challenge of Soviet 
science and mathematics, consideration should also be 
given to the words of the Soviet educator who said, “We 
consider the study of aesthetics very important in the life 
of our people.” 





Music activities for the summer include: 
Music in American Sch 
music educ 

Hig! chool 
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and = chorus) 


ols (four two-week conferences ot 


ition), beginning Tune 15: Indiana University 


Music Clinic band, orchestra, 
luly 4 through 12: School for High School 
12 through 18; Fred Waring Workshop, 
June 7 through 12; Master Class Workshop in Piano, June 
15 through 26; Master Class Workshop in Voice, June 15 
through 26; Master Class Workshop in Strings, July 13 
Master Class Workshop in Woodwinds, July 
13 through July 17 Master Class Workshop in Brass, 
July 13 through 17; Master Class Workshop in Theory 
July 20 through 31 of Puccini's 


da Broadway 


(high school 


8OlK sSiegers ] ily 


through 17; 


ition, Performances 


(_ omm 
musical, solo recitals and 


concerts by faculty, students, and guest 





AN INSTITUTION OF INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 
PREPARING MEN AND WOMEN FOR CAREERS IN MUSIC 


For full information please write Wilfred C. Bain, Dean, School of Music, Indiana University, Bloomington 


This advertisement sponsored by Friends of Music, Indiana University. 


NDIANA UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Wilfred ©. Bain, Dean 


Some of the artist-teachers and scholars on the distin- 
guished faculty of 85 are: 


Willi Apel, Joseph Battista, Hans Busch, Sidney Foster, 
Roy Harris, Dorothy Kelley, Tibor Kozma, Charles Kull 
man, Newell Long, Virginia MacWatters, Thurber Madi- 
son, Dorothee Manski, Bela Boszormenyi-Nagy, Frank 
St. Leger, Mildred Parks, Maurice Shadley, Janos Starker, 
Jack Watson, Ede Zathureczky, and the members of the 
Berkshire String Quartet and the American Wind Quintet 


Over 220 courses in twelve different fields! 
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These selections should help Choral Directors in preparing their Fall and Christmas programs. They represent the. 
best of the new material from Schirmer’s famous Choral Catalog. Free sample copies will be sent to Choral Directors 


on request. Address Educational Division. 


*<  $ECULAR CHRISTMAS 
ALL MUSIC—Wilson (SATB) (10621) CALM ON THE LISTENING EAR OF NIGHT 
THE CRICKET—Beetz (SATB) (10575) —Grieb (SATB) (10680) 
DORMANT—French (SATB) (10675) gy “yn pe vad a 


HAWANAN WEDDING SONG—King (Wasner) LULLABY FOR THE INFANT JESUS—Grieb 


ITALIAN SALAD—Rowley (SATB) (10625)... . MISTLETOE—Pattison (SATB) (LG743) 


LET OUR SONG ARISE—Wilson O COME, O COME EMMANUEL 
(SATB) (10646) —(arr. Shaw-Parker) (SATB) (LG727) 


THE MONK FROM SHU—Kohn THE TINY BABY JESUS—Chaplin 
(SATB) (LG780) , (SA) (10688) 


THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL WHO WILL COME TO BETHLEHEM? 
—Berger (SATB) (10636) —(arr. Byles) (SAB 10666, or SA 10667, 


or SSA 10665) 
A CAROL SERVICE FOR CHILDREN—Grieb 
(2 Part and Unison) (2332) 


CARILLON—A Christmas Cantata for 
Women's Choir or School Choir—Fraser 
(2322) 


MUSIC, WHEN SOFT VOICES DIE—Pfautsch 
(SATB) (LG793) 


PRAYER FROM “HANSEL AND GRETEL” 
—Humperdinck (Treharne) (Mueller) 
(SATB) (10693) 


WHEN JACOB HAD BEHELD THE CLOAK 
—Senfl (Erb) (SATB) (LG798) 


THE NIGHT—Schubert (Erb) (TTBB) (LG786) . rT = (a , 
A RED, RED ROSE—Schumann ist oD jily Y» for 

(Pfautsch) (TTBB) (LG781) : 

Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 

SHE IS MY SLENDER SMALL LOVE neil 

—Thiman (TTBB) (10671) 

| A-ME-RI-CA (10697) 

a ae SLAVES—Hoiby ONE HAND, ONE HEART (10606) 

(TTBB) ) CHORAL SELECTIONS (10703) 


SOUND THE TRUMPET—Purcell MARIA (10604) 
(Erb) (SA) (LG787) , SOMEWHERE (10702) 
TONIGHT (10589) 





SUNRISE—DeCapua (Sr. Elizabeth Parente) 
(SSAA) (10641) . SSA 


A-ME-RI-CA (10700) 
CHRISTMAS | FEEL PRETTY (10588) 
ONE HAND, ONE HEART (10605) 


ALLELUIA!—Boughton (SATB) (10692) TONIGHT (10590) 


THE BELLS RING OUT FOR CHRISTMAS TTBB 
—Sacco (SATB with optional bells and 
chimes) (10698) .25 MARIA (10704) 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43rd Street New York 17,N. Y. 
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W. D. Lanahan, as instructor of the 2101 ASU Drum, Bugle and Fife Corps, looks on 
during a rehearsal at Ft. George G. Meade, Maryland 


hose who deserved to ) . &. these were too fragile tor children, 

music educators are Flutist and Friends and at that time finding nothing 

found in schools and more substantial available, he began 

One fine gentleman, who to produce his own flutes from brass 

ranks of music industry tubing in 1936 

has in the past twenty ? What he has offered to music edu 

helped bring musical ex : j cation through the vears is a real 

boy ind girls across musical instrument and an instruc 

n many foreign land rT : tion book for a total price that, 

1D). Lanahan of Laurel A i though now double what it was in 

; 1936, still represents a bargain. Any 

Mr. Lanahan ha Es one who doubts that this simple flute 

r, having been with can produce real musical tone has 

ind Ohio Railroad , only to hear accomplished flutist 
retirement a number of / Lanahan perform on his product 

Che flute factory in his , \ small operation that does not 

iurel was conducted as a have to. satisfy dividend hungry 

ot a desire to give othe stockholders, the flute factory exists 

he joy he found in a “tin as much for the satisfaction Lana 


ike many a boy before Eskimo Children at han gets from letters and pictures 


the century, Lanahan Napaskiak, Alaska irom satisfied customers, as for the 
| 


ck out “Yankee Doodle sizeable orders trom school boards 


River” on the in xpen and college book stores that keep 


that were sold in the the operation in the black \s the 
For him it led to ai illustrations partially indicate, he has 
instruments and to made friends and flutists in all parts 
tudy beginning under other children (particularly those in ot the world—Southern Rhodesia, 
time first flutist ir mall country schools) the exper Japan, Thailand, New Zealand, Bur 
ind also at ence he had known as a boy, Walter ma, New South Wales, Finland, 

Lanahan first attempted to import Saskatchewan as well as throughout 


1 


German and Japanese flutes in the the United States and in nearby 


id-thirtie Finally deciding that Puerto Rico and the B 


Boys of Christian Brothers High School, Dunedin, New Zealand Seventh and Eighth Grades, Maple Creek, Saskatchewan 
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Couesnon “background” brass 


(Kwee’non) 


fit your band needs and your budget! 


e French-made perfection from internationally 
famous Couesnon & Cie., Paris, France 


Superb tone — easy to produce through 
clear, unobstructed air passages 
Perfectly balanced for easy handling 

in concert or on the march 


Specially made for Gretsch to conform 
to American musical standards 


featuring 
the 


COUESNON 
UPRIGHT 


E, BASS 


A beautifully balanced 
Tuba even a 4th grader 
can handle! Deep sonor 
ous tones of the BBb 
Bass, but built ona 
smaller scale for grade 








and junior high needs 
Blows easily with good 
intonation strongly 
braced good valve ac 
tion. Traditional sym- 
phony orchestra upright 
construction 


‘350 








These superb Couesnon band instruments 
are made of French brass, lustre finished 
in hard lacquer. All have hand-ground 
nickel silver valves, nickel plated. Prices 
include lyre, Couesnon custom silver 
mouthpiece 


Don’t miss the Couesnon 


Fluegelhorn and Valve Trombone 
in this issue, page 7 
Send for complete Couesnon catalog, Dept. M.J, 69 
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COUESNON Bell 
Front Eb ALTO is 
compact, well bal- 
anced. Angled 
valve section 
makes it easy to 
play and handle. 


+165" 


— 
- 


_ 


YY 
COUESNON UPRIGHT 
BB, BASS 


Noted for its deep mel- 
low tones, easy blowing 
and fine intonation. 
Upright construction, 
perfect balance permit 
even smaller students 
to play better for 
longer periods, without 
tiring. 


425" 


Outstandin 

COUESNON Bel 
Front Bb BARI- 
TONE has rich, 
powerful tone... 
good intonation 
throughout scale. 


$275 


The Fred. Gretsch Manufacturing Co., 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 
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Summers, he takes his leisure 


with a grain of salt . . . and his 


programs always reflect the zest 


he experiences as a weekend 
commodore. To match these 
moods of the sea, he — like 
many creative teachers— picks- 
and-chooses his program selec- 
tions from the thousands listed 
in the EMB GUIDE. The range 
is varied, the choice, almost 
endless —and the effect, 
uniquely his own. A copy of the 
1958-59 EMB GUIDE at your 
side can be most helpful. Write 
Educational Music Bureau, 
Inc., 30 East Adams Street, 


Chicago 3. 


aa 


FOR THE } 
CREATIVE 
TEACHER 


E.M.B. 
Guide 





School Building 


Planning for 


Music and Drama 


NTIL very recent years, little 
special recognition in the 

planning of school plants has 
heen given to the field of music and 
speech. This is not too surprising 
when one recognizes that only a 
limited amount of information was 
available. Because of these facts, 
music and speech departments were 
found operating in all sorts of odd 
janitors’ rooms, cafeterias, 


and what-not. Now that informa 


places 


tion is available it is most encourag 
ing to note the improved quality of 
plant facilities and equipment for 
the presentation of a vital program 


of instruction in music and speech 


Preliminary to Planning 


Planning the plant and equipment 
for music and speech educational 
programs is probably not unique in 
its earlier stages. The teachers who 
will use the building should be re 
sponsible for submitting to the 
school administrators detailed re 
ommendations regarding their needs 
These recommendations should be 
hased upon a comprehensive state 
ment of the philosophy and ob 
jectives of the program involved 
\fter 


been related and integrated into the 


these recommendations have 
philosophy and objectives of the 
total school program, the courses 
which are required for the imple 
mentation of the objectives will be 
apparent The probable — school 
population which will be served in 
the new building should be available 
to the music and speech people from 


With a 


accurate idea regarding the 


the superintendent's office. 
fairly 
percentage of the school population 
which will be served by the mus 
and speech departments they can 
then determine the optimum size of 
the classes in the various courses to 
he in operation. The next step will be 
to list the rooms needed for these 
classes. After the number and size 
of rooms is determined, the neces- 
sary equipment, both mobile and 
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Elwyn Carter 


[The author is head of the music depart 
ment and chairman of the division of fine 
arts, Western Michigan University, Kalama 


zoo, Michigan. He was chairman of the 


MENC committee which was_ responsible 
for the preparation of the book Musi 
suildings. Rooms and Equipment,” to which 
reference is made in the article. ] 


stationary, should be listed. It would 
also seem wise to indicate current 
prices for the equipment, and the 
detailed specifications as well. Sim 
also be 


ilar information could 


drafted for the necessary storage 


’ 


facilities. Music ard speech special 


ists should be expected to read 


whatever material is available in 
their areas and to study other plans 
already completed.* It would also 
be wise for them to visit other 
schools which are known to have 
good facilities and to discuss theit 
problems with the staff and, by all 
means, the janitor who is respon 
sible for looking after these facili 
ties. Finally, the specialists might 
prepare exact scale floor plans in 
dicating the shape and location of 
their teaching and working areas 

Somewhere along the line it would 
be wise for the specialists to clarify 
their lines of communications with 
the school administration Chey 
would then know how to submit 
their written recommendations and 
to whom—e.g.: the school superin 
tendent, the 


contractor and related committees 


architect, the building 


Multiple Use of Facilities 

It would be wise to face early in 
the planning the fact that facilities 
and equipment used in music and 
speech programs are more expen 
sive than providing traditional class 
rooms for instruction. It thus be 
hooves the specialists involved to 
make every effort to assist the super 
intendent in defending the added 


*See Music Buildings, | ms and Equipment 
MENC. 1955. $4.50. Write John Walker, Michi 
gan State University, Lansing, for infor 
mation conerrning studies by the Americar 


\ 


pec ialized facili 
Some of the 
facilities can be used 


cost of providing 

ties in these areas 
jointly for 
speech and music; some are of a 
more specialized nature. It would 
be wise to give serious consideration 


chor | 


musk 


to use of the facilities by non 
groups such as community 
groups, 4-H groups, Future Farm 
ers of America and evening school 
classes. These facilities could also 
be used for lectures, forensic con 


tests and other non-music groups 
It goes without saying that the in 
structional program of the school 
would have priority on the use of 
facilities, and that careful scheduling 


With this in 


mind, it might be well to consult the 


would be a necessity 


organizations and ask 


community 
for their ideas before preparing de 
tailed plans. This would, of course 
be an excellent source of commiunit 
support for the cost of these facili 


ties 


Types of Rooms 


The large ensemble rehearsal 
rooms for use by choirs, bands and 
orchestras, will be the most demand 


With careful planning; 


the large ensemble room 


ing of space 
will prove 
to be very useful not only to the 
school program, but also for non 
school activities 

It would be wise | » plan the room 
o that they can be darkened for use 
with audio-visual equipment hie 
determined on. the 


basis of the optimum cla 


S1Ize should he 
termined earlier I he 


hearsal room should allow fifteer 


square feet of floor space per stu 
dent, and the instrumental reheat 
room should allow twenty hese 
figures recognize the pace needed 
for stands, instruments, pianos and 
all of the other equipment necessary 
for the operation of large ensemble 
Most schools encourage the for 
mation ol 
for the 


the tudent but 


mall ensembles primaril 
educational experience of 
econdly becau ( 
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NS ee 

THE 

NO. 

School Stand 


Designed Exclusively For School Use. 
@ Rolled Edges Around Desk 
Give Added Strength 


® Thumblock Automatically 
Locks Desk To Tube 
No lools Needed To As- 
semble 
Simple Height Adjustment. 
No Thumb Screws — No Slip 
ping. Feather Light Finger 
Pressure Re lease s Vertical 


Lock 


@ Friction Colla 
At Any Angle 


Holds Desk 


Ask Your Dealer For Special School Prices 
> . 


, 76 
(VY YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
THE MUSIC INDUSTRY 


= ties 


KRAUTH AND BENNINGHOFEN 


et 


they are extremely useful in the pub- 
lic relations program of the school. 
Since these small ensembles fre- 
quently rehearse at the same time the 
large ensembles are meeting, it is 
wise to plan small ensemble rehearsal 
rooms for their use. These rooms 
should be a minimum of 10x12 feet 

Practice cubicles for use by in- 
dividual students have proven their 
usefulness to the music and speech 
programs, and can be used by both 
departments. The new high school 
built in Janesville, Wisconsin, in 
cluded 21 practice cubicles. A good 
rule of thumb is a ratio of three 
cubicles to one staff person. 

(Offices should be provided for the 
staff. They may also be used for 
consultation, are frequently used 
for repairs of music and instru 
ments, and as studios to help stu- 
dents with individual problems. They 
should be located adjacent to the 
large ensemble rooms, and each of- 
fice should have a window looking 
into the rehearsal room. 

Some schools provide library 
space for the instrumental and vocal 
music as separate rooms, The room 
size depends upon the method of 
storage used by the instructor. Some 
directors prefer filing cabinets; 
some use shelves. 

Storage rooms should be provided 
for robes, uniforms and _instru- 
rhe planning of the storage 


room for instruments should recog 


ments 


nize that wood instruments require 
maintenance of 40 or 50 percent 
humidity to avoid cracking. Com 
mercially built cabinets that provide 
the needed ventilation for uniform 
storage are now available and can 
If the 
contractor prefers to build in the 


be built in or set in rooms 


storage cabinets, the space needed 
for various instruments 1s listed in 
MENC Bulletin 17. If the school 
wishes to furnish storage space fort 
student-owned instruments, ready 
access to the large rehearsal room 
should be planned. Storage for the 
large instruments, such as drums, 
string basses, etc., can be located at 
the extreme rear of the instrumental 
rehearsal room 

In the speech and dramatics area, 
one must plan for separate dressing 
and make-up rooms for the boys and 
girls These rooms should have 
showers and mirrors, with adequate 
lighting for make up  (50-foot 
candle). Costume rooms need access 
to facilities for washing, ironing, 


drying and dyeing. 


Storage of scenery and stage prop- 
erties should be close to the stage, 
but not part of it. Some schools 
provide a separate area for the build- 
ing of scenery. This, too, should 
afford easy access to the auditorium 
stage. The preparation of scenery 
requires the availability of hot and 
cold water, lumber storage, a load- 
ing dock and power tools, such as 
a band saw and table saw and vari- 
ous hand tools. 

Dramatic productions require a 
practice area space comparable to 
the playing area of the auditorium 
stage. Frequently adjacent class- 
rooms can be used for this purpose. 
The room used for practice should 
be close to the source of the scenery, 
and doors should be provided, mak- 
ing it possible to move the scenery 
into this area. 


Importance of the 
Auditorium 

A well-planned auditorium is ex- 
tremely valuable to a school pro- 
gram. It would be wise to exclude 
windows from the auditorium. A 
sloped floor is a necessity. The stage 
of the auditorium requires careful 
planning to insure maximum useful- 
ness. The width of the proscenium 
arch will be largely determined by 
the size of the auditorium. The 
depth of the stage should be equal 
to three-fourths of the width of the 
arch in the playing area. This should 
be about two-thirds of the width of 
the proscenium arch on either side 
of the playing area of the stage. This 
will provide space for battens, light- 
ing panels and other necessary stage 
equipment. The grid area on the 
stage should be three 
height of the proscenium arch, and 
kept open, otherwise its 


times the 


must be 
function will be voided. Study the 
mechanical drawings on the plans 
carefully, for there seems to be an 
almost irresistible temptation to 
route ducts through this area. The 
need for high and wide double doors 
without a center mullion is obvious. 
scenery, large instruments, pyanos, 
etc., must be quickly moved on and 
off stage 

If the school is in the fortunate 
position of having kitchen facilities 
available in a nearby room, it will 
prove useful for social activities fol- 
lowing performances, or for recep- 
tions for visiting speakers 


Location of Rooms 
This is probably the most difficult 
problem to solve in planning for 
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jusic and speech activities. By rea 
son of the public relations activities 
of these departments and their need 
for auditorium facilities for public 
presentations, they must be grouped 
around the auditorium stage area 
Since use by community groups dur 
ing non-school hours is to be encour- 
aged, it 1s imperative that this seg 
ment of the building should be 
readily isolated. This makes it easier 
to supervise after-hours use of the 
plant, and also keeps the sound pro 
ducing departments isolated. Ther« 
must, of course, be convenient 
drinking fountains and lavatories in 
this area. The scenery storage and 
preparation area and the instru 
mental rehearsal rooms should defi 
nitely be on the same level as the 
stage. Should it be necessary to 
postpone building the auditorium, it 
would be well to formulate plans 
with knowledge of the definite posi 
tion of the auditorium when it is to 
be built 

Should it prove necessary to place 
one large ensemble room above the 
other, to facilitate the substantially 
greater moving problem keep th 
instrumental rehearsal room on the 
tage level 

Che practice cubicles, when care 
fully planned to contain electric out 
lets and mirrors, can double as dress 
ing rooms for dramatic productions 
These need not be on the same level 
as the stage, but should be close bi 


{coustical Treatment 


basic purpose of acoustical 


insure that sound will 
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There's a Lot of Music 
in Miss Idaho 


She's as talented with a clarinet as she is pretty... Bonnie 
Leila Baird, Miss Idaho of 1958 . . . who with her Leblanc clari 
net won the coveted ‘‘Most Talented Musician”’ trophy in the 
Miss America Pageant. The vivacious 18-year-old beauty que2n 
first discovered the wonderful world of Music while playing 
clarinet in the fifth grade band. Since then, she and her Leblanc 
have won more than 16 Superior ratings in music competition. 
How fortunate for Bonnie that she plays a Leblanc clarinet, for 
in all the world there is no finer inspiration for a musical career 
—no greater source of satisfaction and pleasure for anyone who 
creates Music—whether for a living or just for fun. 


LEBLANC 


y 





Rca Victor | eS) 


MICHAEL HERMAN’S 
FOLK DANCE ORCH 


First 
Folk Dances 


“The World of Folk Dances” is RCA Victor's 

most comprehensive series of folk-dance rec- 

ords. It includes music, pictures, and instruc- 

tions for 85 dances from 26 countries. And it’s 

a graded series — from kindergarten to college. 
FIRST FOLK DANCES (LPM-1625) 


for ages 5 to 8 
FOLK DANCES FOR FUN (LPM-1624) 
for third grade and up 
ALL-PURPOSE FOLK DANCES (LPM-1623) 
for age 8 and up 
FOLK DANCES FOR ALL AGES (LPM-1622) 
for age 10 and up 
FESTIVAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1621) 
for sixth grade and up 
HAPPY FOLK DANCES (LPM-1620) 
for age 12 and up 
SPECIAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1619) 
for high school and college use 
The entire series of 85 dances is now available 
in seven L.P.or twenty-one 45 rpm albums. Each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record deal- 


er’s. Or, use coupon below for complete details 


RCA Victor Record Division, Dept 204 

155 East 24th Street, N. Y. 10, N.Y 

Please send me the folder listing recordings 
of ‘The World of Folk Dances."’ 


Name 





Address 





 — ———— 


@ RCAVICTOR & 
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The use of non-parallel walls in 
all music rooms has proven very 
successful in dealing with sound 
treatment within the rooms. Walls 
as well as floor and ceiling should be 
splayed at least one foot in fifteen. 
Rehearsal rooms which make use of 
risers take good care of 
non-parallel ceiling and 
floor construction. Acoustical tile 
is now available which can cut the 


built-in 
insuring 


reverberation time in a room very 
substantially. However, this tile is 
more effective on high frequencies 
than on low. In 
groups desire a room which is more 


general, choral 
“live” (longer reverberation time) 
than instrumental rehearsal rooms. 
ven between choral conductors 
there can be differences of opinion 
regarding the desirable reverberation 
time. In our choral rehearsal room at 
Western 


take care of this by 


Michigan University, we 
large drapes 
which can be drawn over the win- 
With the drapes closed the 
reverberation time is shortened and 


dow Ss 


the room reacts very much like a ra 
dio broadcasting studio. We have 
alsa discovered that rooms with too 
long a reverberation time (too 
“live” ) can be corrected by the use of 
acoustical tile in patches on the ceil 
ing and walls above the door level 
Chese patches should be at least two 
feet wide and several feet long. 

he most generally accepted op- 
timum reverberation time for a teach 
ing studio or speech classroom is 
one-half to one second; for large 
ensemble rehearsal rooms, from two 
thirds seconds to one and one-half 
In other words, the larger the room, 
the longer the optimum reverbera- 
tion time. 

The use of cinder blocks to im 
prove the acoustical properties 
within a room has proven excellent, 
hut we find there is much leakage 
Many 
building firms are making use of 
gypsum blocks for partitions. They 
are plastered on one side, and use 


of sound to adjacent rooms. 


clips to provide a dead air space and 
metal lath plus plaster on the op- 
posite side. To point this up, there 
is less sound transmission in two 
t-inch walls with a 4-inch dead air 
space, than there is in one solid 
12-inch wall. 

\uditoria highly spe- 
cialized engineering to insure excel- 


require 


lence of acoustical properties. In 
general, you must provide for sound 
propagation, sound dispersion and 


sound absorption 


Ventilation 

The basic purpose of ventilation 
or heating and air conditioning is 
to maintain the proper temperature 
and humidity level for health and 
comfort. The only special problem 
which one must recognize in speech 
and music is that extra physical ef- 
fort is being exerted which necessi- 
tates more air circulation. Much 
progress has been made in air ducts, 
and when they are used, be sure to 
specify the 
variety. In general, it is better to 
avoid providing extra air by opening 
sound going 
through an open window can be dis 
turbing to other departments. A 
uniform temperature of from 68 to 
70 degrees is particularly desirable 
for the instrumentalist, for it is very 
difficult to keep instruments in tune 
with great variations in temperature. 


non-sound-conducting 


windows, for the 


The greatest ventilation problem 
will be in the auditorium. A ventila- 
tion system in an auditorium must 
move a great deal of air and move it 
quickly and quietly. ‘Too often small 
ducts and fast fans are used, and the 
system must be turned off during a 
production on the stage. The added 
heat on the stage due to lights and 
extra physical effort augments the 
problem. In general, larger ducts 
and slower fans are much better, for 
they will change the same number 
of cubic feet of air with far less 
noise. 


Illumination 

Only in recent years have accurate 
figures been available regarding the 
amount of light required for music 
activities. One objective of a music 
program is to teach our students to 
read quickly and accurately and at 
the same time watch a director. 
Much progress has been made re- 
garding the control of glare and light 
reflection from the equipment used 
in the music program, such as music 
While 30-foot 


candle power has proven adequate 


stands and folios 
for a normal classroom situation, we 
find that, like for drafting and sew- 
ing, 50-foot candle power is a neces 
sity in a music room. There can be 
no doubt that adequate and proper 
lighting promotes visual efficiency as 
well as comfort. Due to the many 
hours of use and the nature of read 
ing required, one ought not to de- 
pend on natural lighting but rather 
to provide controlled artificial light- 
ing. Fluorescent lighting, while it 
may cost more to install, has in gen- 
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eral proven more satisfactory, due 


heres a Bit of 
to the operating costs and other fac y e 
tors such as the heat produced. Chopin 


In the auditorium, a minimum of 
30-foot candle power under dimmer 
control should he provided for the ° h ‘gh wear C bh J 
house | its, and OU) to 70 Toot in uve | | ov OV 

] ] o o 
candle power under dimmer control 

wr the Stage area 

In planning the stage lighting, try 
to avoid permanently installed light Let's face it he could never make a living from Music 
ng units lhe accent should be on 


~ 


tad doesn't want to. But here's a fellow who gets a big kick out of 
flexibility Provision should _ be 

made for general stage light and for playing that ol’ sax just for the fun of it. Same thing s true 
lighting of specific areas. All light of a lot of folks in all walks of life; some-time musicians who 


sources should be under dimmer 
, é ; never intended to make Music their career, but still play musical 
control. By all means, be sure that ‘ 





the electrical source for the audi instruments just for fun Though they may have lost something in 
omg and the nosy oe separate technique since their student days, theirs is a richer, fuller life 
trom the rest ot the building 

Within our teaching profession, with Music. Whether they play for the fun of it — or for a living, 
there is a difference of opinion re Leblanc musical instruments contribute greatly to the satisfaction 


garding the desirability of risers and enjoyment of those who create Music 
When risers are permanently in 
stalled, the multiple use of the room 
is seriously impaired. However, 
many music teachers believe at 
risers should be used because of the 
difficulty of maintaining visual con 
tact while the student is reading 
music. This, of course, involves the 
use of peripheral vision. The pro 
fessional player, who has had more 
experience in this kind of conductor 
watching—and who is more familiar 
with the music—will experience less 
difficulty The balance within the 
various sections of the instrumental 
group can be more easily main 
tained when they are all on the same 
level. However, we must remember 
that ours 1s basically an educational 
program and that the public pet 
formance is only one facet thereof 
lhe use of built-in risers represents 
positive factor acoustically, 


floor and ceili ire then non 


lany tacets 
to this topi xpert advice will be 
ieeded for solution of many of the 
1roblems n surveying the sug 
gestions made here one had _ best 
apply the lady shoppers’ philosophy 
when selecting her vegetables, “Take 


the best ind le: 
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Timely Books —s 
from the McGRAW-HILL 
SERIES IN MUSIC 


ORCHESTRATION: 

A Practical Handbook 

By JOSEPH WAGNER. 366 pages, $6.95 
The first truly practical guide to 
scoring for the orchestra—a self- 
sufficient handbook designed to 
meet the teaching requirements at 
all academic levels. It presupposes 
no previous knowledge or orches- 
tration experience. From a histori- 
cal background and survey of every 
instrument, it ranges to a detailed 
and outiined plan for orchestral 
scoring. Here is the only work that 
consistently demonstrates the scor- 
ing of identical examples for 
strings, wood-winds, brass, and the 
full orchestra according to a com- 
pletely new plan. 

MUSIC WITH CHILDREN 
By ALFRED ELLISON, New York University 
294 pages, $5.75 

Offering a basic music program for 
the elementary school, this text is 
intended primarily for classroom 
teachers, and assumes no technical 
background in music. Accordingly, 
the book makes specific and prac- 
tical suggestions for desirable musi- 
cal activities that are possible in a 
typical classroom situation. Based 
on the developmental point of 
view, the music program suggested 
emerges from the total framework 
of modern conceptions of children’s 








growth and development. 
WHAT TO LISTEN FOR 
IN MUSIC 

By AARON COPLAND. New Revised Edi 
tion. 307 pages, $3.95 

A revision of the book that Deems 
Taylor has called “the best book 
of its kind I have ever seen - 
a revision that has considerably 
broadened its scope. Two new 
chapters on contemporary and film 
music have been added, along with 
changes bringing the text up to 
date, and clarifying some original 
points. Here is an ideal text for 
courses in the teaching of music as 
a cultural and  nonprofessional 
subject. 

MUSIC: The Listener's Art 
By LEONARD G. RATNER, Professor of 
Music, Stanford University. 384 pages, 
$7.50 

Designed to enrich the listener's 
enjoyment and understanding of 
music, so that he can better ana- 
lyze, evaluate and appreciate the 
music he hears. The approach leads 
from impression, to evaluation, and 
insight into the qualities and struc- 
ture of music. It orients the reader 
in theoretic, stylistic, and historic 
aspects of music, stressing the rela- 
tion between musical techniques 
and expression. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St.. New York 36, N.Y. 
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A BROTHERHOOD OF THIEVES? 


STUART J. LING 


[Mr. Ling, who is associate professor 
of music and director of bands at the Col- 
lege of Wooster in Ohio, has expressed 
a “strong feeling that there is something 
wrong,” a feeling no doubt shared by 
many members of the profession. Aware 
that, as a member of the Editorial Board 
suggests, this is not an objective treat- 
ment, MEJ is publishing this statement 
hecause of another strong Board senti- 
ment that “airing” is what the subject 
needs. It is hoped that this article may 
cause other music educators to consider 
the problem in its broader aspects. We 
feel sure that you will agree with the 
majority of the Board that, whether or 
not you like what Mr. Ling has to say 
he writes with “reader appeal.” | 


URING THE PAST two or three years 
1) there has been a concerted effort to 

make music teachers aware of the 
copyright laws. This effort has consisted 
of a variety of things, ranging from the 
purely informative magazine article to the 
threatening notice sent by mail. 

I must confess a bit of confusion, and 
aggravation, concerning this 
campaign. While it is true that there has 
been some violation of the copyright laws 


it times 


which would indicate ignorance in some 
corners and possibly defiance in others, it 
is not clear just what those who are be 
hind the drive for compliance with copy 
right laws are after 

Copyright laws in music aim to protect 
the composer, arranger, and publisher 
as well as the lyricist. I am chiefly con 
cerned with the first three listed. The 
law makes it illegal for someone to steal 
the composer’s song. The arranger is 
protected from the theft of his material 
by the person unwilling to pay for it, and 
from the person who desires to tampet 
with his product. The publisher is pro 
tected from the unauthorized use of his 
property. This is oversimplification but 
I believe it conveys the general idea 


+ 


Now, granting the above—who is do 
ing what, and to whom? We music teac! 
ers do not like to be thought of as thieves 
However, most of us have violated the 
copyright laws at some time or other,-in 
some way or other, and with what some 
think, pretty good reason. An intelligent 
person does not break the law without 
a strong feeling that there is something 
wrong with either the law or its interpre 
tation 

lake a look at us, you folks who would 
imprison us, or fine us into poverty. Be 
fore you do anything, please examine a 
list of thines for which you can thank us 

l \ large percentage of all music 


purchased is either bought or recom 
mended by music teachers 

2. Through schools of various sorts we 
play an important role in the training of 


musical taste. The result is a greatly 


increased market for the composers and 
publishers. 

3. We organize and direct the thou- 
sands of choral and instrumental groups 
which perform your music. We purchase 
new music for these groups each year. 
Many of us could get along with the fine 
libraries which we have purchased al 
ready. Nevertheless we choose to widen 
the musical experience of our youngsters 
by varying their musical diet. This means 
millions of dollars worth of music every 
year. 

4. We are continually enlarging these 
performing groups, making necessary the 
purchase of more and more copies of 
each piece of music. 


Publishers need music teachers just as 
music educators need the material which 
the music industry supplies. It is no more 
sensible for publishers to hamstring the 
teachers in any way, than it would be 
wise for a teacher to attempt to compose 
all the music he needed for his daily 
teaching schedule. 


+ 


\t the present time I am a band di- 
rector, so I will state my more specific 
complaints against the copyright laws, 
and their interpretation, as a band di 
rector. 

1. I object to the double standard which 
permits a dance band to arrange any 
popular song, but which prohibits a 
marching band from doing the same with- 
out permission. I do not want to spend 
all my free time arranging. It is simply 
a matter of principle. The dance band 
performs for profit and the school band 
does not 

2. 1 object to having to sound like 
every other band who plays the same 
stock arrangement. Dance bands are per- 
mitted to have a style—a distinguishing 
sound. Why must .ve marching bands all 
play the same arrangements ? 

3. | object to being forced to play 
thirty-year old arrangements of popular 
songs simply because there isn’t a more 
recent arrangement of a particular tune 
One cannot expect today’s youngsters to 
understand and sound like Paul White- 
man or Ted Fio Rito. 

4. | am sick of canned shows based on 
nursery rhymes. As a matter of fact I 
believe that the lack of good material is 
one reason for the decline of the pageant 
show and the rise of the marching show. 
Does this mean anything to the publish- 
ers? A marching show can be put on 
with one march. In other words, if the 
pageant show dies, the sale of quickstep 
popular music will die with it and the 
overall sale of quickstep music will fall 
off markedly. 

5. I object to the involved business of 
seeking permission to arrange music. 
Often the correspondence from the pub- 
lisher to the seeker has an unfriendly 
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tone, which would lead one to believe 
that it is not only illegal to make un 
authorized use of music, but also to ask 
permission. It remains to be seen whether 
or not the procedure explained 
April-May issue of the Music Educato 
Journal will in actuality alleviate 


situatior 


+ 


If band directors could find suitable ar- 
rangements of popular music, they would 
not be so tempted to make their own. 
Arranging takes considerable time, how 
ever, so one has little choice but to buy 
the poor arrangement. In effect, we are 
forced to buy inferior goods 

I have a few suggestions to make to 
the publishers if they will listen. This may 
not be a complete solution, but I feel that 
the music publishers would do themselves 
a favor if they would do the following 
things 

1. Allow free arrangement of popular 
music 

orny stock arrange 
ments 

3. Publish new arrangements by men 
who have worked with school bands and 
who know what is needed as well as 
what can and cannot be played 

4. Publish short marching band ar 
rangements of “pop” tunes. One chorus 
is enough. Publish these in books if ne 
essary 

Each publishing house publish a list 
of popular tunes available in quickstep 
size each year. This would save a great 
deal of research and would be an invalu 
able aid to the band director, music dealer 
und distributor. Easy knowledge of what 
is available would increase sales and de 
crease the need for arranging 

6. Print more trombone, flute, and 
piccolo parts 1 ch arrangement. When 

nd director buys tv or three full 

irrangements « une, h lay wind 
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The Picture On The Cover 


“INSPIRATION” might well be the title for 
the picture on the cover of this issue, re 
produced from a kodak snapshot submitted 
by Alex H. Zimmerman. director of music 
education, San Diego, California, City Schools 
The occasion was a Christmas concert played 
by the United States Marine Band for the 
opening of San Diego's annual civic Christmas 
celebration. “But the little boy,"" says Mr 
Zimmerman, “evidently became so intent upon 
the saxophone and its player that he even for 
got it was Christmas.” 
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For a living, he barbers just for fun he plays a trumpet 
Although he was probably a better ‘musician’ thirty years ago, 
he never had more fun with Music than he's having right now 
relaxing between customers, with a few measures on the same 
Leblanc trumpet his high school band director recommended 
when he was a boy Mie Mel MCL Ate Miiel Millie Melim Ul ERY to- 
day grind what exciting memories it conjures up, too, of fun 
filled years in the school band with the Leblanc trumpet that: still 


Plelo MtoM il iaimiti ee lite. enjoyment to his everyday life 
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newsletter 4A 


Wichita Kansas February 1969 


lowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls) Student Chapter concert exchange program. In the early part of February the 
began the school year with a successful membership cam chapter was host to Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, for an 
The highlight of first meeting was a discussion of the exchange concert. Later in the season ISTC will present a pro 
What It Meas o be a Music Educator,” by Robert gram at Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa, as a part of the 
wet lirector % choral ctiviti it lowa State The exchange 
t graduates from ISTC in Several members attended the MENC division of the ISEA 
of Teaching Musi convention in Des Moines, and the North Central Convention 
in Chicago, Illinois, May 7-10, 1959 
John W. Mitchell is the chapter sponsor 


Glenville State College (Glenville, West Virginia) Student 
Chapter No. 284 boasts the membership of 100 percent of students 
in the music department. They are pictured with faculty members 
Bertha Olsen (front row, left), David Wallace and John Robin 
son, chapter sponsor (back row, first and second from the right) 
[he organization meets every three weeks, and elects officers mn 
the fall to serve for the academic year 

In addition to professional functions, the group also sponsors 
social functions such as receptions following all major perform 
inces and darn Music majors supply the music and the enter 


taimment tor these events 


Butler University (Indianapolis, Indiana) Student Chapter 
No. 70 has an enrollment of thirty-seven members. Shown along 
with the members are Charles Henzie, chairman of music educa 
tion (standing, lett), J K Ehlert, dean of Jordan College ot 
Music, and John K. Colbert, student chapter sponsor (standjng 
first and second from right) 


Shenandoah Conservatory of Music (Dayton, Virginia) Stu 
dent Chapter No. 283 has an enrollment of 29 members. Out 
tanding activities for the year have included guest speakers and 
i trip to the Navy Band Clinic. Plans for the remainder of the 
chool year include two clinics. Students from Madison College 
ind Bridgewater College will attend one of these 

Chapter officers are: C. Herbert Brown, Jr., president; Wilbur 
(,srant, vice pre sident : Rebecca Sullender, secretary-treasurer 
Donald Welborn, corresponding secretary 

Chapter sponsor is Kenneth Schultz 


Nebraska State Teachers College (\Wayne) Student Chapter 
No. 181 has an enrollment of twenty-eight members. All of thes« 


‘ 


lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Chapter 35 nembers pictured participate in the college chorus; all but four 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Chapter 181 ire members of the concert band; and many of them participate in 
thie colle ge ore he stra 


Other activities of the group include the entertaining of musical 


elebrities who appear on convocation programs, taking tickets and 


shering for programs and student musicals and participating in 


rhtening discussions during regular meetings. At the February 
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Story & Clark 
school-studio pianos 
facilitate teaching and learning! 


Leading educators everywhere agree that piano lessons are 
an essential part of a good education— that they teach 
concentration, co-ordination, discipline and the pleasures 
of achievement, as well as yielding many other lifetime 
satisfactions. 

But you know and we know that both piano-learning and 
piano-teaching require good instruments which retain their 
original touch and tone — and that really excellent pianos 
are required, to stand up under the rigorous usage they get 


in schools and studios. 


Schools require QUALITY pianos 


Technically, of course almost any kind of piano can be 
called a “school model’’, and few school officials have the 
time to “dig out’’ the important differences. When school 
purchases are made on competitive bids, /ow price too often 
becomes the deciding factor. The result is that most school- 
studio pianos are built for price alone, are among the 
lowest-priced pianos on the market. In fact, some brands 
which boast certain features such as special back construc- 
tion, reinforced hammers, etc. in their standard model 
pianos, actually omit those features from their school pianos 


Is Story & Clark WRONG 
to build BETTER school pianos? 


Since school pianos must “take” many times as much 
punishment as standard home models, Story & Clark has 
deliberately designed its famous School Pianos to even 
higher standards than its home models. Rather than being 
among the lowest-priced instruments in our line, they are 
the highest-priced — and the extra dollars are spent on the 
inside, rather than the outside of the instruments 
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A few typical Story & Clark “extras” 


The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board — provides 
far better tone —helps keep i in tune much 
longer — is GUARANTEED FOR 50 YEARS against 
cracking and splitting. 

Agraffes throughout the entire bass section, instead 
of - pins. Agraffes provide a straight pull on 
each string — are one of the symbols of quality in 
fine pianos. 

Reinforced hammers are another mark of quality. 
Reinforcing helps keep the hammers in original con- 
dition much longer—helps prevent them from 
“breaking down” in hard service. 

Hand-fitted actions — provide better “touch”, better 
tone, assure longer action-life. 

Hot lacquered finish means better appearance for 
many extra years. To our knowledge, no a & 
Clark hot lacquer finish has ever chipped or cracked. 








Write for this 
VALUABLE free book 


This non-technical, 


interest- 
ing, 12-page book is readable 
and informative — will reduce 
your buying problems to their 
The 


simplest elements. Be sure to ask for it. 


coupon below is for your convenience. 


Story & Clark Piano Co. (Department FE) 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





Gentlemen: 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me 


C) A copy of 12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your 
School”. 


] Economical plans for financing school pianos. 
Name 
Street 


City 





Glenville State College, Glenville, 


University of 


Capital University, 


Carleton 


College, 


Tennessee, 


Knoxville, 


Northfield, 


West Virginia, Chapter 


Minnesota, 


Chapter 91 


Columbus, Ohio, Chapter 172 


Chapter 103 


284 


ey 


University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Chapter 


meeting Kenneth Johnson, director of the Columbus High School 


Band, Columbus, Nebraska, gave an inspiring talk on the pro 
edures for getting one’s high school band invited to the Rose 


Parade and the problems and entertainments of the trip 
I I 


The March meeting was most interesting As a vearly 


ent all of the music teachers in the neighboring areas are 
invited in to discuss teaching problems and to answer pertinent 
questions 

Officers are: Kenneth Combs, president; Janice Johnson, vice 
president; and David Silhacek, secretary-treasurer. Rex A. Con 
ner, band director, is sponsor of the chapter 


Capital University (Columbus, Ohio) Student Chapter 172 
The Capital Music Education Association meets once each month 
during the school year to hear speakers and to discuss problems 

mmon to music educators. This year was begun with a mixer to 
introduce freshmen students to the organization through skits, 
explanations, and folk dancing. Taking charge of the Conservatory 
Christmas party and sponsoring a coffee hour tor the alumni on 
Homecoming Day are annual group projects. Meetings of interest 
this vear have mncluded a panel of Bexley, Ohio, teachers, Robert 
Myers, John Mazarak, Imogene Hilyard, and Mary Briner, dis 
cussing “Student Teaching ;” ancaster, Ohio, teachers, David 
Kearney and James Mercer offering their comments “A Co 
ordinated Music Program :” a study of “The Musiciat nion and 
Public School Music ;” a joint program with the Capital Educatior 
\ssociation on the matter of “The Classroom Teacher looks at 


the Special Teacher ;” and a panel of senior music students answet 


ing questions on student teaching. A number f members whe 
attended the Ohio Music Education Association Convention 
December reported the happen t that n ting 


Chapter 172 are Edna Scott 


president; and Jean Rodgers 
r is Stephen Clarke 


College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas, Chapter 287 
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How do you compare cakes? 


PLAY THEM! 


In your hands... at your lips. ... with your 
finger-tip sensitivity . . . is the only way to judge 
tone, response, scale accuracy and mechanical 
stability of flutes and piccolos. Compare Armstrongs 


with any or all... judge for yourself. 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY, INC. / ELKHART, INDIANA 
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University of Tennessee (Knoxville) Student Chapter 91, 
composed oi forty-two music education majors, has been organized 


since 1947. It is a functional campus organization which is full) 
accredited as a professional student organization by the university 
administration. Activities include bi-monthly dinner meetings, per 
formances by visiting artists and lecturers, round-table discussions 
featuring professional music educators, an annual senior banquet 
and student member leadership and participation in various 
state and local music clinics and festivals 

Chapter activity this year, other than the bi-monthly meetings 
has included student assistance in the organization and adminis 
tration of the Tennessee Music Teachers Association convention 
which was held on the university campus, November 9-11, 1958 
Chapter 91 also served as host chapter to the Tennessee Musi 
Educators convention which was held on the university campus, 
February 5-7, 1959. In March, student members again organized 
and administered the East Tennessee State Band and Orchestra 
Festival 

Officers of the chapter are: Sharon Little, president ; Charlotte 
Wiseman, vice-president; Betty Grace Jones, secretary; Sally 
Scott Nelson, treasurer; Jane Mitchell, program chairman. Erwin 
H. Schneider, professor and chairman of music education, is 


chapter sponsor 


Dickinson State Teachers College (Dickinson, North Dakota) 
Chapter No. 43, organized in 1947 as the first MENC student 
hapter in North Dakota, has grown into an organization of forty 
members. Mrs. Eckert Heid formed the chapter and has continued 
as its sponsor 
Chapter members sponsor and direct an annual variety show 
“Hilltop Holiday,” which has netted over $1500.00 each year it 
has been presented. A large portion of the profits are used to send 
students to division and national MENC conventions. The entire 
chapter attended the 1956 National convention at St. Louis and 
the 1957 division meeting at Omaha. Last spring a delegation was 
present at the National Conference in Los Angeles 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Chapter 130 he chapter contributed several hundred dollars to a fund whicl 
placed a $15,000.00 Reuter Pipe Organ in the college auditoriun 
lo accomplish another project the chapter brought Dr. Gower ot 
Colorado State College to the campus to conduct a woodwind clinic 
The CSC woodwind ensemble appeared at the clinic 
Other faculty members who have worked with and assisted the 
student chapter are: O. T. Belsheim, vocal instructor and chair 
man of the fine arts division; Dwaine D. Nelson, director of 
instrumental music, and current president of the North Dakota 
Music Educators Association 
Present chapter officers are: Howard Hunke, president; Bruce 
Schwartz, vice-president ; Darlene Heuther, secretary, and Everett 
Culbert, treasurer 
State University of South Dakota, Vermilion, Chapter 343 College of Emporia (Emporia, Kansas) Student Chapter No 
287. In the picture: members look on as Loren Tice explains the 
operation of the chapel organ. The thirteen-member group was 
represented at the Southewestern Division Convention in Wichita 
kansas, February 22-25, 1959 


Chapter sponsor is Willard I. Shepherd 


University of Rhode Island (Kingston) Chapter 447 is com 
prised of eighteen active members. Chapter officers for the current 
vear are, as pictured, Sharon Gorton, secretary-treasurer, and 
Lloyd Kap!an, president, second row, second and third from the 
left respectively. Faculty advisor for the group, Ward Abusamra 
is pictured second from the right in row twe 


State University of South Dakota (Vermillion) Chapter 343 
lhe fifty members of this chapter hold monthly meetings whicl 
feature varied programs of interest to the music education majors 

Dickinson State Teachers College, Dickinson, (juest speaker at the November meeting was Fay Templeton 
North Dakota, Chapter 43 Frisch, who gave a class demonstration using Wurlitzer Electronic 
Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Dayton, Virginia, Pianos. Mrs Frisch was one of the leaders = ae sa the 
Chapter 283 state convention of the South Dakota Music Teachers Associa 

tion, November 5-7, 1958 

The program for the January meeting was given by Mrs 
Carlton Chaffee, who spoke on “Rhythmic Experiences for 
Elementary School Music.” This was a demonstration she had 
presented earlier at the South Dakota Educators Association state 
meeting in Huron, South Dakota 

Plans for second semester meetings include a panel discussion 
by two former students who are now teaching and two presently 
enrolled students of the music school. The last meeting of the 





This GRETSCH * 


ORGAN goes | 
wherever you 
need it most! 


Gretsch Home Organ goes wherever you want it to fill 
your teaching and accompaniment needs...classroom... 
music room...gym. Ideal for school or church use. 

e Unusually fine tone 

e 49 piano keys (4 full octaves F to F) 

¢ On-off switch and volume control 

¢ Plugs into any electric outlet 


« Complete with music stand and sturdy, attractive case 


$13950 


at your music dealers 


list 
price 


For the Gretsch dealer nearest you, write GRETSCH, Box M.J.69 
GRETS 4 The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


Makers of Fine Musical Instruments Since 1883 
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At last! 


An ELECTRIC ORGAN 
that's really PORTABLE!  @- 
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“by Requert” 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
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4 Fico 








FOR 
CLARINET 
ALTO SAX 
TENOR SAX 





For years, musicians who 
appreciate the fine playing 
qualities of Rieo Reeds have 
been asking us to make 

a line of mouthpieces. “By 
request ,”’ we researched ... 
designed... developed —and 
now we bring you—Reloplex 
by Rico! Amazing modula- 
tion and sensitivity of 
response. Available at music 
dealers everywhere. 


FREE BROCHURE 


Full information 
and description 
of our neu 


Reloplex Line 


RICO PRODUCTS 


155 North La Brea 
Hollywood 36, 
California 
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Can Johnny Really Read 
Music? 


MONG PEOPLE of the same profession 
A there develops a fellowship of mutual 
understanding based upon common 
et interestingly different experience. The 
fcllowship frequently provides topics for 
onversation when two I more of 
se people gather together lawvers 
reminisce on tavorite cases: doctors 
zht recall unusual patients; ministers 
joke about humorous episodes: the 
music teachers—where I come from 
enter the contest 
Now there is 
cussing contests Tr) 
part of t 
pating sé ‘ 
tor teachers to exchange stories about 
contest experiences. It so happened that 
during one of these discussions it suddenly 
occurred to me that some of us musi 
teachers were missing the goal of sight 
reading at contests completely. Too many 
not ill thank goodness) « us Ac! 
actually cramming our choirs 
reading experience (not training ) 
weeks prior to contests, and boasting 
about how the choir had breezed through 
their contest sight-reading—if the number 


had been easy. of course. Objective won'! 


11 


Or is that reallv our objecti 
We must bear in mind that the purpose 


ls to read musi 


for teaching boys and gi 
is the same as that for teaching them to 
read words—to enable them to enjoy the 
literature that is their heritage. The 
methods, too, are similar. They learn to 
pronounce words from printing by repr: 
ducing (saying) the sounds which are 
repre sented by the letters of the word 
Likewise, they learn to sing music by 
reproducing (singing) the sounds repre 
sented by the notes on the staff. Now one 
can talk and one can sing without being 
ible to read a word of writing or note 
of music. It is possible to become informed 
und appreciate drama, literature, musi 
ind poetry without any knowledge of the 
printed page, but who dos And would 
it not be ridiculous { person to 
participate rai rr group sy} h work 
of : d unles s equipped with 
Need Y vitl 
nusic be drawt How 
r a person to participate 


group without a fair comm: 
musical language eaching completel 
by rote, both ver nd song belong 
the pre schooler 

Just how important 
read music ? I m spe iking 


vocal music, t 


hough certainly not ex 
other means participation 
look first at the school student 
then ; the l 1 
benefit is not obvious 
of school the same 1 of verbal 
reading. Someone is usually are ti 
sing the song or read the menu for 
It is during these first few years, how 
ever, that he must be exposed to language 
music reading | 
se fundame 
7e then 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


tichell 


PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 

low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 

rector and audience. Group performances 

“show better’ and have more ‘Audience 

Appeal.” Band stands are composed of ONE UNIT 

easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8’ SET-UP 

Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 

folding legs, available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 * QUICK SET-UP 

-UP or REMOVAL 


elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 


32”. Complete band stand shown stores — STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 
*% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 


Write for detailed information STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 
MITCHELL MFG. CO. % SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


2744 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


MANUFACTUBERS OF FOLDING STAGES BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 





-- - Grom Coast fo Coast - - - and Still Growing 


MASTER METHOD For BAND 
“The Builder of Champions” 


Charles S. Peters 


Supervisor Instrumental Music 


Public Schools, Joliet, Ill. 
Ed. by Paul Yoder 


This terrific new band method is sweeping the count 
70,000 are in use since its introduction last fall 
tead what directors are saying: 
“the finest in my long period of teaching”’—Massucl 
“the best planned ever publishe d”’ Illinoi 
“the greatest beginning method on the market”—ldu 
See for yourself Plan your band classes vith the 


MASTER METHOD For BAND 
+ + + + + 
Very New Choruses 


Daughter of Zion (6 SATB 
Father of All (5272 ATB 
Festival Anthem for Three Faiths) 

God Is My Salvation (62) SATB Christiansen 
A Joyful Hosanna (5263) SATB & opt. Jr. Choir Pasquet 
Lover of Souls (2059) SATB Bach-Luvaas 
The Lord Is My Shepherd (6075) SSA Hodgson-Rodby 
Thank Ye The Lord (5262) SATB Jean Berger 
Thou Wilt Keep Him (526 SAT Gerhard Schroth 
Victory of Life (5265) SATB Jean Pasquet 
Walk the World 268) SATB Louise Grant 


Write today for sample copies! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
525 Busse Park Ridge, Ill. 




















SYRACUSE 


UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Alexander Capurso, Director 





SUMMER SESSIONS 
1959 


June 29-August 7 
August 10-September 11 





Paul Christensen 
Robert Goldsand 
Susanne K. Langer 
Lionel Nowak 
Joseph Saetveit 


are among the eminent 
visiting faculty and will 
participate in the 


Round Table Conference 
July 13-July 17 
and the 


Four-Day Piano Festival 
July 14-July 17 


Comprehensive list of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in all areas 
of music; emphasis on graduate 
studies in Music Education leading 
to the degree of Master of Music 
and Certificate of Advanced Studies 


FALL TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1959 


For further Information write 


Director 
Box 200, School of Music 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 








a youngster can enjoy a story without 
sounding out each word or even thinking 
in terms of words. Progress in reading 
music is not so rapid, for nothing like the 
amount of time has been spent on music 
as on words. The average boy or girl 
with little or no music outside of school 
will probably be in Junior High before 
he is reading musical phrases well. Nat 
urally there are exceptions to this 

With a well balanced, well planned 
music program throughout the grades 
and Junior High School, the Senior High 
music teacher is in an enviable position. 
All he needs to worry about are balance 
and blend, programs, repertoire, extra 
rehearsals, over-ambitious parents, tem 
eraments inside his organization, overt 


| 
lapping activities, et 


+ 


And what about those whose choirs 
have only a few who know their do from 
their sol? Many of us have been, or are, 
faced with that situation. We may have 
better than average singers and a surpris 
ingly spirited group (if the above obstacles 
have been met, overcome, or satisfactorily 
by-passed), but unless our choir does very 
imple music, they become tired of a 
election before they can learn their parts 
well. Is it fair to limit their singing 
experiences to this? No more than it is 
fair to limit their reading to Grimm's 
airy tales 

Granted it takes work and planning to 
teach teenagers to read music, but tf can 
¢ done. Most of them really want to be 
ible to read music. It is no fun to have 
to gtess at the pitches or rhythms. We 
have to reduce the elements of note rela 
tionships to the simplest terms within 
their understanding and start to work 
from there. It can be accomplished with 
some reading practice each period, esp 
cially if this reading practice includes 
problems in the songs they sing that day 
There are excellent sight-reading manuals 

the market today, but if they don't 
ulfill your needs, what is wrong with 
putting one’s knowledge of harmony to 
work by writing (on the blackboard or 
mimeographed shects) exactly what the 
lass does need 

By reading short, simply harmonized 

ind melodies, a choir soon ac 
confidence which 1s necessar 
read a part song on their level. As 
their confidence and skill grows, so ce 
their pleasure in singing, by opening 
new avenues of sound and varieties 
tyle. They will find the time they spent 
learning to read is rewarding them with 
time for a more varied repertoire Phen 


need to cram lor 


am certain that this idea was in mind 
vhen sight-reading was incorporated as 
1 part ot the contest It behooves us as 
leaders and carriers of the music standard 
to re-evaluate our goals occasionally. Is 
our object to give a few programs during 
the year, to get a I rating from the 
contest adjudicator, to expose boys and 
girls to enough music to give them their 
Fine Arts credit, or is it to give our 
oungsters the equipment necessary to 
make beautiful music and make it so 
enjoyable for them they will want to 
continue their performance and apprecia 
tion of it long after high school gradu 





THE NEW BOOK THAT SHOWS 
BEGINNERS WHAT MUSIC IS 





By Beatrice and Ferrin Fraser 
Pictures in four colcrs on every page by Nora $. Unwin 


\ splendid little book which should be of 
great help to teachers who are trying to 
stimulate interest in music and music reading 
on the third grade level. The art work is 
exceptionally fine and would be interesting 
for first and second grade children to arouse 
their curiosity about music symbols and 
other facts about music.”—-Cart O. THomp 
son, Chairman of Fine and Applied Arts 
Minnesota State College, Bemidji 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street Boston 6, Mass. 





~*$pecialists 


for Outstanding Opportunities 


in MUSIC 


@ PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

@ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
@ JUNIOR COLLEGES 
@ COLLEGES 

@ CONSERVATORIES 


Your resume will be promptly evaluated 
in complete confidence by a profes- 
sional in your field. 


S0S™ iam 


127 TREMONT STREET * BOSTON 8, MASS. 











of outstanding 

quality and wear- 

ing ease, styled 

with grace and 

dignity from ex- 
cellent fabrics and tai- 
lored with all yokes 
PELLON lined for re- 
markable shape reten- 
tion . . . quality robes 
and pulpit gowns at 
surprisingly moderate 
prices. 


CONFIRMATION 
ROBE RENTALS 


We will be honored to 
send you our catalog and 
unique Fabric Pre-Viewer 
without obligation. 


tomas PETERSON 


Dpt. M-6, 501 AST 33RD, KANSAS CITY 9, MO. 


N . We are occasionally able to offer 
* pre-used robes in excellent condi- 
tion at a considerable saving. 
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ation? We should keep our goal in mind 
and move our boys and girls continually 
closer to realizing their potential place 
within that goal 


JOSEPHINE Four HoLtTGREVE, vocal 


music mstructor, Shelhina Public Schools 


Shelbina, Missouri 


> 


I Love Good Music 


[Excerpt from the introduction to thi 
1il-City Instrumental Music Festival of 
the Santa Barbara California) City 
Schools, Santa Barbara County Bowl 


Vay 16, 1959.] 


USIC, as you perhaps know has 


been categorized by some as a frill 
subject. But if music is a frill, | 
am ready to turn in my suit. The disci 
pline, the hard work, study and coopera 
tive effort that go into creating a pro 
gram like this put music among the most 


academic of any subjects in our curricu 


lum. By and large, the young people who 


perform for you tonight are among the 
most dedicated of all our student 
We have been engaged in a cold wai 
\nd there has been, as you know, a surges 
towards the subjects of mathematics and 
science during recent years. It is well that 
we are giving these subjects our utmost 
attention. But in my opinion, and | am 
sure | am not t will do us little 
good to win the | 
provide something 
winning 
I love good musi 
all share my entl 
only maintain t 
curriculum, but we mus 
ever and wherever possible 
DoucLtas C. Wuirte, assistant super 
infendent mstric ] c 


y 
Barbara 


> 


David E. Mattern 


HE DEATH of Davia Mattern was the 
last bit of news to make the April 


~ May issue of the MEJ. Since it wa 


then impossible to pay him proper tribute 
l 


and, believing that his passing may 


have been noted by mnie 


friends, the |: 

this loss agan 
Not one to 1 

Matter i 

1 cor sick ral le 


ind nation: 


Kal ATM AZOM 


Dean Karl \ 


here Matters 


education, made 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Boston University School of Fine and Applied 
Arts embraces all of the creative arts in its three 
divisions of Music, Art, and Theatre. The distin- 
guished faculty of artists from the professional 
stage and concert hall include the Fine Arts Quartet 
and the Boston Woodwind Quintet in residence. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to 
degrees in the areas of Applied Music, Opera, 
Church Musie, Theory and Composition, History 
and Literature, Piano Pedagogy, and Music Educa- 
tion. The B.M., B.F.A., M.M., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., 
and Ph.D. degrees may be. earned in several of these 
areas. Music Education plays a prominent part in 
the curriculum of the Division of Music. Special 
emphasis is placed upon performance as well as 
teaching techniques. 


For information relative to scholarships, assistant 
ships, fellowships, catalog, write: Dean Robert A. 
Choate, Boston University School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 











MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John Brownlee, Director 
Courses offered in all major 
fields leading to the 


BACHELOR and MASTER of 
MUSIC DEGREES 


Fer catalog and application 


write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 


The Manhattan School of Music 
is a member of National Ass‘n of 
Schools of Music, and Middle States 
Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York 











millikin university 
school of music 
decatur, illinois 


bachelor and master degrees in music education 


bachelor of music 
majors in all applied fields 
theory and composition 
and sacred music 


master of music 
majors in all applied fields, 
theory and composition 


fall semester, september | 4, 


graduate assistantships 
address dean herry b. welliver 




















THE 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


JAMES ALIFERIS. President 
MASTER-TEACHER 
SEMINAR 
in 
MUSIC EDUCATION 
JUNE 29 to JULY 3 


9 DISTINGUISHED LECTURERS 


Dr. Hazel Nohavec Morgan, */ 
Dr. Williem D0. Revelli, 


Or. Harry R. Wilson, 
Leta F. Whitney 


hor injermation write 


Dean of Summer School 
290 Huntington Avenue 


Boston |5, Massachusetts 





24th Season 


FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 
EASTERN KY. STATE COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
For High School Students 


4 WEEKS 
$100.00 ALL EXPENSES 


BAND & ORCHESTRA 
JUNE 14— JULY Il, 1959 
Private Lessons $!.00 to $1.50 

W rite 
Van Peursem, Dir. 








James E. 











Lavell Publishing Co., Inc. 
publishers of Band Music 


announce 
the addition to their catalog of 


CHORAL MUSIC 
for schools and choirs 


for thematics and samples write 


Lavell Publishing Co., Inc. 
128 N. 40 St., Omaha 31, Nebr. 


BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC Bought & Sold | 


RARE, OUT OF PRINT, FINE EDITIONS: History, 
Biography, Mus. Instruments, The Violin Family 
Write for Free Catalogs 


BRONISLAW MLYNARSKI 
P.O. Box 3467 Beverly Hills, Calif 


Pa ge > / 


erature in 


death has removed a distinguished teacher 
and indefatigable worker for the inter- 


ests of the hundreds of students on whose 


personal and professional lives he has 
left an imdelible impression. He will be 
deeply missed by his colleagues for his 
wisdom and counsel and for his devotion 
and wide-ranging contributions to the 
chool of Music, the Extension Divisior 
unl to the University as a whole.” 
Dave's friends know that his contribu 
tions have been even more wide-ranging 


MENC has lost 


i valuable member \ countless number 


than his dean indicated 


ot his colleagues Seri se i personal void 


created by his passing 


~ 


Joint Committee 
on Vocal Music 


(Cl rorar music in our public schools 
has always held an important place in the 
rograms of both the Music Educators 
National Conterence and the National 
\ssociation of the 
ne ot the 


leachers of Singing 
permanent committees ot 
is the one to study vocal af 

schools. A former chairman 
Helen Huls, spent an 


visiting schools 


comimiuttec 
ntire season, tull time, 
United States to gain 


firsthand information on the 


throughout — the 

Status ol 

choral music in high schools Her reports 

have increased the concern for improving 
il singing 


1 


Many persons have criticized the qua 
ty of music pertormed by school choruses 
mplaining that too often the popular 
rtainment type of music crowds out 
great music of our choral heritage 
wtance of using music of lasting 
overemphasized, How 


] 


horal singing 


neg 


ce ma grouy 
ral teachers | cl s of solo 
iy have varyime ideas of way 

vod tone quality. An excellent 
oloists may or may not be an 
cesstul choral teacher, and 
choral director 

ssful with indi 

Man to enter into 


picture howev scems to be 


eral agreement tl solo 


ind the 


singe! 
chorister use entially the same 
cal technique 


Directors of choral groups have had 


diverse training. Some have had many 


ears of vocal training. Others have had 


i minimum of vocal experiences, and are 


cessful primarily because of excel 
nt musicianship, or personality, or be 
of situations where talented sing 
readil availabk 

s important that all choral directors 
schools have, in addition to mu 
and a knowledge of choral lit 


adequate understanding of 


iclanship 


he human voice. Only through a knowl 


lve of the principles of singing can an 


nstructor help the young singer develop 
ind conserve his voice 
lo foster improvement in choral sing 
he schools, and to further coop 


between M.E.N.( and N.A.T.S., 


Distributors in the Midwest. . 
Oklahoma . . . Eastern Missouri 
Eastern Arkansas ... Kansas 


Came in and 
dee aur selection 





MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Music Division of 
Educational Piacements 


We place music teachers 
throughout the country in 
public and private schools, 
colleges, universities. 


Elisabeth King, Director 


516 Fifth Avenue 
Murray Hill 2-2957 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











BUY THE REED WITH THE GROOVES” 
“ 
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a joint committee of the two organizations 
met at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York. Present at this meeting were Helen 
Hosmer, chairman of the M.E.N.C. com 
mitted Dale Gilliland, president of 
N.A.T.S. and a member of M.E.N. 
Harry Wilson, Chairman of the music 
department, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and a member of both organ 
zations; Clifford Toren, past-president 
of N.A.T.S i visitor, William Ross 
member of the research committee of 
N.A.T.S.; and George Newton, chair 
man of the voice department, Ball State 
Teachers College The following precepts 
were agreed upor 

1. We believe that choral directors 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
principles of voice production 
2. Basic voice production is the same tor 
choral singing as it is tor solo singing 

3. The fundamental principles of sing 
ing are the same for children, adolescents 
ind adults. The approach to singing for 
children should be direct and not compli 
cated with theories 

4. Elementary and high school 
have the right to expect to be taught 
correct vocal productien. 

5. Lists of material for solo and choral 
singing should be studied and criticized 
by groups representing both singing 
teachers and choral directors 

6. There should be better communica 
tions between private voice teachers and 

oral directors in the schools 
7. N.A.T.S hould be represented at 

N.C. regional and national meetings 

M.E.N.C. should be represented at 

r.S. meetings 


AR ] NELSON 


> 


& GEORGE E. BOWRING, JR. of An 
chorage, Alaska is the new secretary- 
treasurer of the Alaska Music Educators 
Association. He replaces Thomas L. Mad- 
den also of Anchorage 


@ GLENN R. BERGH of the University 
of Alaska (Box 585, College, Alaska) is 
the new editor of the “Music Educator” 
replacing Raymond Holtz of Wasilla 
who continues on the Board 


& HARRY W. SEITZ, first president of 
the National Catholic Music Educators 
Association, has been appointed coordi 
nator of the music program in the paro 
chial schools of the Archdiocese of De 
troit 


& ROBERT SIMMONS of Spartanburg 
succeeds Robert L. Van Doren as the 
president of the South Carolina Music 
Educators Associatior President Sim 
mons will assume his office July 1, 1959, 
along with Jacob Adams second vice 
president, and David Kelley, secretary 
and treasure 


& MURRAE FRENG, is the new editor 
of “Gopher Music Notes,” official maga 
zine of the Minnesota Music Educators 
Assoeiation and Minnesota School Music 
League. He succeeds Adolph White of 
St. Olaf College, veteran Minnesota MEA 
editor and publisher, former chairman of 
the MENC National Council of State 
Editor Mr. Freng’ jusiness address 

High School, Alexandria, Minnesota 


@ LEO F. DE SOLA, band director at 
Jackson High School in Miami, Florida, 
was killed March 25, 1959, when he appar 
ently fell asleep at the wheel of his car 
after working at school until 4 a.m. to 


make an arrangement for his band 
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BERNTSEN PORTA-STAGE 
. . » America’s most widely used 
all-metal portable riser 
@ easy to carry and store 
e can be erected in minutes 
e made of high-strength cast aluminum 
e no parts to lose or wear out 


e comparable in cost with wooden bleachers 


write for FREE catalog to 


BERNTSEN BRASS AND ALUMINUM FOUNDRY 
2334 Pennsylvania Ave. . Madison, Wis. 





BASIC CONCEPTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


Part I of the three-volume 1958 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Price: Cloth binding $4.00; paper cover $3.25. Order from the University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 








Beautifully Illustrated Song Books 


For Young Children 


Sing with Action Kiltz and Neff 
Packed with melodic action songs for kindergarten through second grad 
children. Fresh spontaneous actions grow naturally out. of the songs them 
selves, Complete directions and easy-to-play accompaniments $2.00 
Kime Rhyjyhm and Song Martin and Burnett 
Actiof songs of everyday experiences stir the imagination and encourage 
yroup participation. 76 complete songs—tolk tunes and newly created mel 
odies—comprise this active primary song boob $2.00 
All Through the Year Florence Whelan 
Through many vears of teaching children and sharing their interests, the 
iuthor has « iptured the pontaneous enthusiasm of childhood. Songs and 
verses skillfully hold the children’s interest while guiding them to richer 
music enjoyment 2.00 
Father, Hear Thy Children Sing Ruth Helles 
Sacred songs for primary children written in their language and within their 
capabilities, Most of the 73 songs are newly written for this book. Many 


ire appropriate for use in grade school $2.00 


Send for 


SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY comeany 


ipproval Copies today! 


PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOL 

















@ Completely Adjustable 
to All Playing Positions 

@ Tubular Steel Construction 
Ideal for Instrument 


WENGER 


MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO 


13 Wenger Bldg., Owatonna, Minn. 











To get ahead in musi 
While practicin 
The teacher tells his students 


it home 


lo use a metronome 


The 
’ Electric 
I panz Metronome 


“How! Get Book METRONOME TECHNIQUES, $1 
Por $1.00 beouvk, or information, write 
FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 

53 Wallace Street 
New Haven, Conn. 








CHORAL 
ROBES 


A large selection of 
fabrics and colors; ex- 
cellent workmanship; 
reasonable prices. 
Write for catalog and 
samples. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1083 So. Fourth Street 
Greenville, Illinois 


HOWARD A. NETTLETON, director, De 
partment of Music, Belmont Public 
Schools, Belmont, Massacaousetts, is new 
president-elect of the Massachus tts 
Music Educators Associatien ond will as 
ume office August 1, 1959. 


HOWARD SWYERS, immediate past 
president of the Florida Music Educators 
Association has been made principal of 
the Central Junior High School in West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


GERALD H. DOTY, president of the 
American String Teachers Association, 
has been appointed to the regular fac 
ulty of the Montana State University 
School of Music where he has been visit 
ing professor since last September. He 
had been on the Indiana University fac- 
ulty since 1941 


GEORGE W. BDRUMBAUGH, of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota music faculty has 
been appointed the first head of the 
newly organized Department of Fine 
Arts at New Mexico State University. 


DAVID MANNES, violinist, teacher, 
conductor and co-founder of the Mannes 
College of Music in New York City, died 
April 24, 1959 in his 93rd year. 


CONN CORPORATION of Elkhart, In- 
diana will represent the U. S. band in 
strument industry at the American 
National Exhibition which opens in Mos 
cow on July 4. The Conn display will be 
built around a trumpet, a trombone, an 
alto sax, a tenor sax, a baritone sax and 
a clarinet. Two hundred and one Ameri- 
can firms are contributing to the exhibit 
which is designed to bring a “corner of 
America” to the Soviet Union, 


ROGER P. PHELPS will join the music 
faculty of New York University in Sep- 
tember. While teaching at Mississippi 
Southern College in Hattiesburg he has 
served as editor of “Mississippi Notes.” 
He is also editor of the “NACWPI Bul- 
letin.”’ 


DAVID LLOYD, well known American 
tenor and former member of the New 
York City Opera Company, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor at the State 
University of Iowa. He will begin his 
work in Iowa City next September. 


JAMES W. REYNOLDS, professor of 
higher education at the University of 
Texas, will take office September 1 as 
president of the Association for Higher 
Education, succeeding Russell M. Cooper, 
assistant dean of the Collere of Seience, 
Literature and the Arts at the University 
of Minnesota. 


EXPERIMENT CENTER. A center for 
school experimentation has been estab 
lished in the Ohio State University Col 
lege of Edueation. The center, which will 
be administered by Alexander Frazier, 
will provide opportunities for faculty 
members to carry on research and ex- 
perimental studies in the University 
School and other cooperating schools. 


“PITTSBURGH” (Biography of a City) 
is a new work for mixed chorus and nar- 
rator that was commissioned in connec- 
tion with the bi-centennial celebration 
of the Pennsylvania city. Designed for 
concert presentation or with staging, the 
performance time is thirty-three min 
utes Publishers are Volkwein Bros., 
Inc., Pittsburgh and the work has been 
recorded by Mayflower Records 








Irving (Texas) High School 
Dance Band 
lirst Prize 


Dallas Jaycees Band Contest 


~7~ 


Bob Jew Jim 
Etheridge Comp Jackson 


using the Model 36 BACH trombone) 


The success of this quartet was rated 
not alone on technical performance, 
but no less on the unique tone qual 
ity of the Bach symphony trombones 
which are so effectively used in 
first-class jazz music. Musicians in 
all fields of musical activity——-sym 
phony as well as concert and jazz 
organizations — are today tremen 
dously tone-conscious. They favor the 
rich, Bach trombone made famous by 
the world’s leading artists. 


Write for terature n i trom 


VINCENT BACH CORPORATION 


53B South MacQuesten Parkway 
Mount Vernon, New York 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
the KEATON saves time, gives superior results 


Portable—with carrying 
case weighs only 25 pounds 


po hy 


sania 1/2 oo 
size) 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market $+., San Francisce 5, Callf. 











BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Retuilt and New. New accessories. 

Rental Plan. Schoo! Budyvet Plans. FRE. 

Music Aptitude Test. Write fur catalog ant 

MEYERS BAND NEWS. Distributors Besson, 

Alexander, Buffet, Haynes, Ludwig, ete 
MEYERS MUSIC COMPANY 

454 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 
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CONSOLIDATION. The MacPhail School 
of Music and Minneapolis College of 
Music are to be consoldiated effective 
eptember 1. The announcement was 
ade recently by William MacPhail, Sr.. 
founder (1907 and chairman of the 
voard at MacPhail and by Marie Holland 
mith, president of Minneapolis College 
The later institution was established in 
1928 by Mrs. Smith and her late husband, 
Henry Smith Both schools are a 
credited members of the National As 
sociation of Schools of Music. The new 
combined institution will be housed in 
the MacPhail building which is being 
remodeled and redecorated during the 
summer. Dr. Adrian Lauritzen of the 
MacPhail faculty will continue as dean 
of MacPhail-Minneapolis College and 
Stanley R. Avery will be in charge of 
combining the libraries of the two insti 
tutions. Fall classes will begin Septen 
ber 14 


BIG 3 Music Corporation, the sales azent 
for Robbin Musie Corporation, Leo 
Feist, Inc. and Miller Music Corporation 
has recently moved to new quarters 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y 
hipping and receiving departments 
remain, however, at 311 West 43rd St 


AMLI. Americans for a Music Library 
Israel (AMLI) has recently sent a ship 
ment of musical scores, record tapes 
ind instruments valued at $52,000 to Is 
rael to help allay the grave hunger for 
music in that new country. Those inter 
ested in the objectives of AMLI and its 
slogan “Brotherhood Through Music’ 
secure information from the head 
rs at 425 S. Wabasha Ave., Chicago 


COMMEMORATIVE COMPOSITIONS. 
Two states, Minnesota and Oregon that 
ire planning celebrations of the one 
hundredth anniversary of their existence 
have independently selected composer 
Roger Sessions to compose music for 
them Mr Sessions has written h 
‘Fourth Symphony” for Minnesota an 
working or a “Divert mento for Or 
f Oregvor ording to h 


she Edward B. Mart Corporatior 


HOHNER SCHOOL. In Trossinger 

many work is being completed o 
concert hall of an unusual musi 
Established by Ernst Hohner, head o 
the house of Matthias Hohner, Inc., the 
school will ultimately include the 

tute of Music, an International Ir t 
for Youth and Folk Music, the Blaeser 
chule for v d instrument and th 


Tr nge ro ional Sch 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES of t 
Music« Educators National Conference 
appointed for the Fourteenth Annua 
National Conference of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education ans 
Professional Standards were William B 
McBride, list vice-president, MENC, Co 
lumbus, Ohio; Milford Crabb, Kansa 

Kansas; Walter Duerksen, Univ 

of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas an: 
Paul Strul president, Missour MEA 
Kirksville. The conference was held o1 
the campus of the University of Kansa 
at Lawrence from June 23 to 26, 1959 
DRAMA CENTER. Law ! College it 
Appleton, Wisconsin is now constructing 
a $1,400,000 music-drama center that will 
nelude a 500 seat theatre, a 250 seat 

cital hall. an arena-style thea 


erimental w k and a library 


MISS MUSIC OF 1959, Caroly: Bet 
Bertelot of Bat Rouge. Louisiana wil 
reign a queen of the Music I 

Trade Show n Ne York Jur 22 
Miss fertelot 


state 


ndustry 


Louisiana 
teaches piano, organ and accordion 
the Wehrleins for Music shop in Bator 
Rouge. She was selected from retail 
music hop candidates by Judges Dick 
Clark, Steve Allen, Dave Garroway, Patt 
Page and Earl Wilson. In addition to her 
all-expense trip to the New York Cor 
vention she was awarded a number 


musical prizes 
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NORMAN DELLO JOIO, one nost distingu 
of the PULITZER PRIZE and teacher of composition at the 
in New York, uses his NORELCO ‘Continental’ tape recorder to pla 4 back a recording 
of a work written by one of his students. “It is essential that a young compose) 
order to judge its workability,” says Mr. DELLO Jotro. 


shed of American composers, winner 


MANNES COLLEGE OF Must 


hear his score perjforn ed in 
= tape recording, therefore, is an excellent study device for him since he can listen 
tinental’ has become 
a decidedly important fool in my workroom because enient to be able 
to set down a musical idea immediatcly and hear it pla ed : while Tam still in 


the process of vorking on the score. I find that the Nore as a fine full range 


to particular passages ove) and over again. My Nore.co ‘C 
if i 


sound that is particularly impressive u hen one considers its compactness and port 


ability.” The Norewco ‘Continental’ a product of North American Philips Co., Ine., 
Hiah Fidelity Products Division, Dent. 1AA¢ 10 Duffy Ave Hii He, Ld Vv.) 


Wm. 5. HAYNES CO. 
12 Piedmont Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


FLUTES — Ra 
PICCOLOS 


REPRIRS—All Makes 


n.¥. Bronch: Wm. S. HAYNES CO. 
157 West 57th Street, New York 19, 1.¥. 


FLUTES —. PIC{OLOS — REPRIAS—All Makes 





FREE! ... SAMPLE EXCERPT 


See—entirely free—how the TREASURY OF 
for SCALES CAN HELP IMPROVE YOUR BAND. 
BAND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY To 


BanbLanp, Inc., 407 Fox Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. 


Name 


Street 














NEW SCHOOL MUSIC 
FOR NEXT SEASON 


Chorus 


CHRISTMAS 
Jesus’ Christmas Lullaby (S.A.T.B.) Walter Ehret 
What Star Is This (S.A.T.B.) Robert Graham 
Songs of Praise the Angels Sang (S.A.T.B.) Matthew Lundquist 
Once in Royal David's City (S.S.A.) Matthew Lundquist 


GENERAL 


His Grace to Thee Prociaim (S.A.T.B.) John Cacavas 
O Jesus, Crucified for Man (S.A.T.B.) W. Glen Darst 
Lord, Grant Us Calm (S.A.T.B.) Robert Graham 
Shepherd of Eager Youth (S.A.B.) Joseph Roff 
In Heavenly Council (Swedish Folk Song) (S.A.T.B Matthew Lundquist 
The Great Creator (Swedish Folk Melody) (S.A.T. : ) Matthew Lundquist 


(Reference copies sent on request) 


Band Orchestra 


Overture in Miniature . . . John Cacavas Clair de Lune . . . Debussy-Gordon 
(Full Band 6.00 Symphonic Band 8.00) (Set A 9.00 — Set B 12.00 — Set C 16.00) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











The Musicwriter proves 
its practical use by 
thousands of pages 
produced daily for 
every use from pub 
lisher's plates to stu 
dent's harmony assign 
ments. Y« inquiry 


invited 


® Trade Mark registered U.S. Pot. Off 


nee ._ or = 
| oe Sree t ft oF ; = $y 38 32 Hts 43 
_— eet x3 a — 
Vv - i’ Pp 
Reduced from actual Musicwriter copy 
2915 East Colfax Ave 
Denver 6, Colo., U.S.A 





THE MELODY FLUTE 


\ Real Musical Instrument Two Octave Range 


Nickelplated brass model, key of C, with Classroom Method $1 
Nickelplated brass model, key of B flat, with Classroom Method $1.25 
Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method $1 


Postage paid on orders over $5. Otherwise add 25 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) LAUREL, MARYLAND 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con 
servatories 
C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
8. Lutton, Ass't. Mar. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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FOLK SONGS AND FIDDLE TUNES OF 
THE U.S.A. By Hazel Gertrude Kins- 
cella. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc., 
1959. 48 pp. $1 50. 


This collection of American folk tunes 
will interest teachers not only because 
of the humorous folksy annotations and 
tasteful accompaniments provided by 
Dr. Kinscella, but also because the collec- 
tion provides a handy medium for cross- 
ing over from sehoolroom to community, 
since it has been adopted as a study 
guide for junior and senior clubs of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, The 
contents include the following major 
divisions The Years of Settlement, 
Negro Spirituals, The Cowboy Ballad, 
Indian Folk Songs, The Campaign Song 
Square Dance and Fiddle Tunes. There is 
a practical,;, usable bibliography which 
will lead to exploring this facet of Amer 
ican expression beyond the fifty tradi 
tional tunes ‘contained in this book. 


COLLEGE BAND DIRECTORS 10TH 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS. Edited by Charles Minelli. 
(Athens, Ohio: College Band Directors 
National Association), 1959. 165 pp 
$5.00 


The Book of Proceedings of the Tenth 
National Conference of the College Band 
Directors Nationa Association, held at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illi 
nois, December 18-19-20, 1958 was re 
leased to the membership in mid-April, 
59 

The contents include 

1. A copy of the Official Program of 

Tenth National Conference 

2. The official minutes of the Tenth 
National Conference. 

}. A list of the National Officers and 
the Division Chairmen elected to serve 
for the 1958-1960 biennium 

“The Responsibility of the Musician” 
by James Neilson, new President of the 
College Band Directors National Associ 
ation. 

5. A complete report on the actions 
taken regarding forms to be used by 
band directors when desiring to use 
copyrighted music. This is extremely 
important to every college and high 
school marching band director for next 
football season. 

6. A report of the Committee on Band 
Instrumentation and Nomenclature, Wil- 
liam D. Revelli, chairman, including (a) 
Present-Day Instrumentation; (b) Prac- 
tices of Band Instrumentation Summa- 
rized; (c) Fallacies of Past Instrumenta- 
tion and Scoring; (d) Plans for the 
Future, and (e) Tables showing the way 


_ some 30 publishers at present fill a band 


instrumentation with parts. There follow 
provocative papers dealing with various 
problems of band instrumentation by 
such men as William Schaefer (Univer 
sity of Southern California); L. Bruce 
Jones (Louisiana State University); 
Mark Hindsley (University of Illinois) 
and Robert Vagner (University of Ore- 
gon) 

7. The new original band works proj- 
ect of the Committee for Promoting 
Original Compositions for Band reported 
by Chairman Keith Wilson (Yale Uni 
versity). 

8. The report of the Committee for 
Research on Tone Production and Tech 
niques, Everett Gates, Chairman (East- 
man School of Music), presenting (a) 
Clarinet Tone Survey, (b) Cup-mouth- 
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report Committee on 
Public Relations including the complete 
break down by Divisions of the Ques 
tionnaire No. 1 done in cooperation with 
“Instrumentalist” magazine and dealing 
with “Pertinent Questions Concerning 


Marching Bands.” Aly 
. a @ STANDING 


10. An account of the discussion 
“Trends in the Marching Band” led by Put up to 72 Singers on only 
4 units 


ce 4 Sné (baldwin alls » Co ’ 3 
a th Snapp (Baldwin-Wallace ol See each member, hear ect Ts Y 
. voice tas 3 hy 
11. The latest report of the Committee Immediate delivery aes L ug 
on Standardization of Nomenclature for ro y, 
Randall i 


Woodwind Fingerings, Spicer TE 
(State College of Washington) chair @ SEATED 
man Complete Set accommodates 
- — : Chorus of 85 
12. A complete listing of National Offi f a Doubles for Band or Orchestra 
cers of the College Band Directors Na £ Rearrange Sections to fit any 
tional Association since its founding in ' , Stage or Group 2 ~ 
1941, : \ ; 
The volume is rounded out with re 
ports of the six Division Chairmen, the 
Constitution, a list of all those in at 
tendance at the 10th National Confer - 
ence, as well as the complete list of COMPLETELY PORTABLE .. . Easy to Set up — Move — Store (ge 
? :) 


FOR STANDING or SEATED CHORUS 


piece Instrument Tone Characteristi 
and (c) a Summary. 
9 The of the 


members in good standing as of January Designed for maximum proficiency — Greatest safety — Visible 
15, 1959 Arthur L. Williams control — Your Group looks better — Sings better — Sounds 
better on a WENGER RISER. 
_ pera ; All Bolted 
MUSIC THERAPY 1957. Seventh Book of WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG Construction 
Proceedings of the National Associa 
tion for Music Therapy. Volume VII , 
Thayer Gaston, editor. Lawrence, Kan 
sas: The Allen Pres 1958. 264 pp : ae 
— RISERS - PORTABLE STAGES » SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS = Splinter-proofed 
The seventh annual report of the Na 13 Wenger Bidg. Owetenna, Minnesota Edges 
tional Association for Music Therapy 
makes interesting and pertinent reading 
for the music educator. The major se 


tions of the Yearbook are entitled “The FOR SALE: RED AND GREY BAND 
Dynamics of Music Therapy,” “Music UNIFORMS. 60 in good condition, in 

Therapy in the Psychiatric Hospital cluding Caps, $7.50; 15 in fair condi Free to WRITERS 
Music Therapy for Exceptional Chil tion, including Caps, $5.00; extra 


dren,” “Music Education,” “Dance Ther ca a . . 
apy,” and “Research in Music Therapy.” Trousers, $3.00; 40 Overcoats, good seeking a book publisher 
Each major section contains several condition, $5.00; 60 Overseas Caps, 


papers of varying length. Many of thes« 50e. PRICED FOR QUICK SALE! Two fact-filled, illustrated 
relate closely to important aspects of James Roberts, University High brochures tell how to pub 
music education. In keeping with the pre School, Bloomington, Indiana 














ceding Yearbooks of the Association the lish your book, get 40°, roy 


ne bm age en gg Bi WANTED: Man under 40, personable, alties, national advertising, 

therapy and the development of more experienced in educational music busi publicity and promotion 

effective ways of reaching and minister ness—flair for direct mail advertising 
ing to the mentally and physically ill with = initiative ind ss imagination 

salary increase dependent on ability Write Dept. ME-6 

. -_ : = 9 some experience in production required si 
a hes ye breed — must make one or two short trade Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 

York W. W. Norton and ¢ ompany trips a yeal Publisher, New York —_—_—_—_ 


Free editorial appraisal 











1959. 326 pp. $4.95 urea, Send resume: Music Educators 
Exemplifying the same thoroughne of Journal, Box No. 67, 1201 16th St., 
approach which characterized the au N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
thor’s previous text entitled “Keyboard 
Harmony and Improvisation,” this sp‘ral 
bound book provides abundant drills and 
exercises in the attainment of skill ir on 
singing and hearing rhythn intervals trousers, capes, hats gabardine and 
and melodies. It parallels and ould cotton; 30 band coats. All in good con 
erve to supplement the normal colleg dition; must be moved immediately; 
peo gt tee prego, re a tony me any reasonable offer considered. Con 
re coe he achat set age Hons tact Laverne R. Joseph, R. D. 1, 

Spring Grove, Pennsylvania Highest rated 


FOR SALE: Complete set of drums; 
35 red and black band uniforms 


represent, on the whole areful stand 
ards of selection. All are in unison and 
are identified by composer or country of in the 

rf) ri thout title. Some use is made of i 

Sener and alte clots, Teachers of college CHOIR DIRECTORS— United States 
courses in ear training and sight singing ‘ 
will be interested in thi thoughtfully 
provides new horal publications? If ot, send us your 


Are you receiving FREE sample copies of our 


prevared course for it not only 
a thorough grounding in skills but also name and address so that we may add YOU to 


contains interesting teaching devices not our mailing list 


YAHRES PUBLICATIONS 

THE MUSICAL HERITAGE OF THE 1315 Vance Ave CORAOPOLIS, Penna 

LUTHERAN CHURCH, Volume V engraving and printing 

Theodore Hoelty-Nickel editor ot gladly furnished 

Louis, Mo Concordia Publishing 

House, 1959. 177 pp. $2.50 only to pre | 1 sour ind logical ba Any publisher 
There is held annually on the campu for music in worship, but they point 
of Valparai o University a Church Musix the rich ind alued heritage which 
Seminar designed to in 0 and fortify temmed from the Reformation. Among 


the composers and their work disct 


the service of music Lutheran n 

Church. So challenging have these sew in the present volume are Samu Wet 
inars proved to be F result ha cheidt Michael Pras i Heinrich 

not only been a re-evaluation of mu Schutz, Nicholau srur Johann Pachel 

in the Lutheran service. but of othe bel Additional chapte pertinent t 

denominations as well. The papers pre church music all reflect a respectabl 
ented in these eminal are cholarly level of aesthetic ch gis 
and of distinctive value. They serve not ynificance 


commenly found in other texts 


Estimates for 


t« pur reference 


WEST 47TH STREET-CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
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MENG STUDENT CHAPTER ROSTER + 19558-1959 


The roster of MENC Student Members Chapters for the 1958-59 school year is presented 
in these pages. Under the name of each institution will be found the name of the chapter 
faculty sponsor. The chapter serial number follows the name of the institution, while the 
figures in parentheses indicate the number of student members enrolled during the 1958-59 
school year. Student membership for the year as of May 15, totals 9044, representing 357 
institutions of higher learning in the United States and Canada. On the basis of previous 
experience, approximately 1,600 graduates who take teaching positions for the 1959-60 school 
year will be transferred to active membership status 
MENC Student Membership plan may secure additional information and necessary enroll- 
ment forms by writing the MENC Headquarters Office, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D.C, Student Members should be enrolled for the 1959-60 school year not later than No- 
vember 15, 1959, to be certain of receiving the complete volumes of the Music Educators 


Journal and the official State Publication. 


ALABAMA 


tute Chapte 
Chapte Florence 
Chapter 133, Jacksonville 1 


4. Talladéga 


ALASKA 


Chapter ', Collewe 


ARIZONA 


Chapte 4) Flagstaff 
Chay ! t Tempe 


Puecsor 


ARKANSAS 


Chapter Russellville 
tate College (1 
0, Arkadelphia 


”), Fayetteville 


CALIFORNIA 


r 216, Chie 


thridge (16 


Institutions interested in the 


CANADA 
University of Toronto, Chapter 109, Toronto, Ontario 
Robert A. Rosevear 


COLORADO 

Colorado College, Chapter 455, Colorado Springs (6) 
Ear! A. Juhas 

Colorado State College, Chapter 67, Greeley (59) 
John Fluke 

Colorado State University, Chapter 211, Fort Collins (6 
Edward D. Anderson 

Mesa Junior College, Chapter 457, Grand Junction (15) 
Darrell C. Blackburn 

Northeast Jr. College, Chapter 368, Sterling (15 
Thomas L. Gray 

University of Colorado, Chapter 104, Boulder 
Alden McKinley 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury State Teachers College, Chapter 214, Danbur 

Richard ( Ritscher 
College of Music, Chapter 227, Hartford (45) 

Rose H Mende 

University of Bridgeport, Chapter 411, Bridgeport (25) 

Earl Sauerwein 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Chapter 48, Newark (1) 
Elizabeth F. Crook 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Howard University, Chapter 367, Washington, D.( 
R. Louise Burge 


FLORIDA 


Florida A and M College, Chapter 397, Tallahassee (45 
Grace Gray Johnson 

Florida State University, Chapter 137, Tallahasse« 
Lois L. Sehnoor 

Stetson University, Chapter 132, De Land (16) 
Veronica Gove 

University of Florida, Chapter 257 
Ouida Fay Pau! 

University of Miami, Chapter 128, Coral Gables (39 
T. C. Collins 

University of Tampa, Chapter 230, Tampa (1! 
Lyman Wiits« 


ainesville (14) 


GEORGIA 


Clark College. Chapter 452, Atlanta (28) 
J. deKoven Killingsworth 

Georgia State College for Women, Chapter 24, Milledgeville 
Alberta G. Goff 

Georgia Teachers College, Chapter 348, Collegeboro 
Daniel S. Hooley 

LaGrange College, Chapter 459, LaGrange (16) 
Albert L. Stoutamire 

Wesleyan College, Chapter 282, Macon (25) 
William A. Hoppe 

University of Georgia, Chapter 
M. J. Newman 


123, Athens (39) 


IDAHO 
Northwest Nazarene College, Chapter 41‘ 
Deloris Waller 
University of Idaho, Chapter 290, Moseo 
Elwyn Schwartz 


ILLINOIS 


Alton Residence Center, Chapter 274, Alton (6 
Lloyd G. Blakely 

Carthage College, Chapter 316, Carthage (8 
Samuel Brick 

Chicago Musical College, Chapter 23, Chicago 
Vict H. Hardt 

Chicago Teachers College, Chapter 259, Chicag: 
Sylvan D. Ward 
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DePaul University, Chapter 253, Chicago (21) McPherson College, Chapter 59, McPherson (16) 
Marjorie Kenney Donald R. Frederick 
Eastern Illinois University, Chapter 160, Charleston (5 Ottawa University, Chapter 441, Ottawa (16) 
z Maurice Allard and George Westcott Howard G. White 
Elmhurst College, Chapter 101, Elmhurst (3) Southwestern College, Chapter 210, Winfield (28) 
. Robert E Restemyer Ross O. Williams 
Greenville College, Chapter 75, Greenville (26 University of Kansas, Chapter 54, Lawrence (96) 
James E. Wilson _ ; Elin K. Jorgenson 
Illinois State Normal University, Chapter 30, Normal (6 University of Wichita, Chapter 65, Wichita (150) 
Harold E. Bauer Howard E. Ellis 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Chapter 57, Bloomington (51) Washburn University, Chapter 173, Topeka (2) 
Varner M. Chance Gertrude Shideler 
Knox College, C r 52, Galesburg (6) 
Dan L. ! OA TocHy 
MacMurray College, Chapter 370, Jacksonville ( ) KENTUCKY 
Henry E. Busche Eastern Kentucky State College, Chapter 44, Richmond (19) 
Millikin University, Chapter 112, Decatur (5 : James E. — Qe 
Robert H Watkins Georgetown College, Chapter 351, Georgetown (10) 
Mundelein College, Chapter 88, Chicago (5) Mrs. M. V. Conway 
Sister Mary Christiane Kentucky State College, Chapter 418, Frankfort (10) 
National College of Education, Chapter 429, Evanstor Henry A. Green 
Marjorie P. Hunter rransylvania College, Chapter 238, Lexington (5) 
North Central College, Chapter 250, Naperville (| Martha Jane Stone 
Marian H. Schap University of Kentucky, Chapter 242, Lexington (2 
North Park College, Chapter 21 Chicago (11 J. W. Worrel 
Mrs. Rudolph Helin Western Kentucky State College, Chapter &, Bowling Green (23) 
Northwestern University, Chapter 358, Evanston (5 Claude EF. Rose 
Thomas Schwartz 
Olivet Nazarene College, Chapter 178, Kankakee ( LOUISIANA 


Harlow E — , ; Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Chapter 414, Ruston (6) 
Rosary College, Chapter », River ores 4) Edith M. Cotton 


2 Sister M Meinrad , ; Southern University, Chapter 446, Baton Rouge (4) 
Southern Illinois University, Chapter 92, Carbondale l N - 
= M. L.. Davie 
Robert E. Thomas 
University of Illinois, Chapter 164, Urbana (66) 
Sterling Price MAINE 
Western Illinois State College, Chapter 77, Macomb Gorham State Teachers College, Chapter 226, Gorham 
Cc Julstrom Miriam Andrews 
Wheaton College, Chapter 360, Wheaton (5% Northern Conservatory of Music, Chapter 428, Bangor 
Russell H. Platz Francis G. Shaw 


INDIANA MARYLAND 

Anderson College, Chapte 479, Anderson (1 College of Notre Dame, Chapter 228, Baltimore (9) 
I. Marie Lien Sister Mary Theresine 

Ball State Teachers College, Chapter 73, Muncie Morgan State College, Chapter 386, Baltimore (16) 
Dennis K. Rohrs Dorothy H. Banks 

Butler University, Chapter 70, Indianapolis ( Peabody Institute, Chapter 99, Raltimore (36) 
Charles A. Henzi« Haven Hensler 

Depauw University, Chapter 1, Greencastle (* University of Maryland, Chapter 225, College Park (11) 
Dan H. Hanna Mary F. de Vermond 

Evansville College, Chapte l Evansville (25 Western Maryland College, Chapt 180, Westminster (8) 
Betty M. Kanable Philip S. Royer 

Goshen College, Chapter 390, Goshen (4) 
James A. Miller MASSACHUSE S 

Grace Theological Seminar Chapter 144, Winona al Boston University, Chapter 17, Boston (149) 
Donald Ogden 


. Lee Chri 

Indiana Central College, Chapter 5 Indianapolis ( F ee h sman 
Vict B. D k New England Conservatory of Music, Chapter 166 
ictor ane 


Leta F. Whitney 
: ac rllege i] ’ € ‘ aute wn 
Indiana State Teachers C . Chapter 4 Terre Ha State Teachers College, Chapter 201, Lowell (115) 


James Barnes Ed —_- 
, dward F. Gilday 
Indiana University, Chapter 46 tJloomington (50 ’ 


Dorothy G. Kelley and Thurber H. Madison 
Manchester College, Chapter 9, North Manchester (1 MICHIG AN 
David C. MeCormick Albion College, Chapter 306, Albion (6) 
Valparaiso University, Chapter 285, Valparais« 1 Jacqueline Maag 
Mary S. Myers Alma College, Chapter 97, Alma (6) 
Margaret Vander Hart 
Central Michigan College, Chapter 102, Mt. Pleasant 
IOWA Olaf W. Steg 
Buena Vista College, Chapter 28, Storm Lake Eastern Michigan College, Chapter 149, Ypsilanti (20 
W. B. Green Jean S. Sundquist 
Clarke College, Chapter 191 ibuc ( Michigan State University, Chapter 14, East Lansing 
Sister Mary St. Ruth Beatrice Mangino 
Coe College, Chapter 4 ed: t Northern Michigan College, Chapter 156, Marquette 
Patricia M. Reilly Allan L. Niemi 
Cornell College, Chapter Verr University of Michigan, Chapter 1, Ann Arbor 
Delinda Roggensack Sally Monsour and Allen P. Britton 
Drake University, Chapter oin Wayne University, Chapter 107, Detroit 
Stanford Hulshizer Graham T. Overgard 
Grinnell College, Chapter Western Michigan College, Chapter 32, Kalamazco 
Charles I Luckenbill Jack J. Frey 
lowa State Teachers College, Chapter , 
John W. Mitchell MINNESOTA 
Morningside College, Chapte 1 
Lois Grammer \ugsburg College, Chapter 15%, Minneapoli 
Simpson College, Chapter 4 Mayo Savold 
Robert Bruner Carleton College, Chapter 103, Northfield 
State University of Iowa, Chapt« Marion Sanders 
Edwin Gondon College of St. Thomas, Chapter 321, St. Paul (6 
University of Dubuaue, Chapter 2 ) Anthony L. Chiuminatto 
Doy M. Baker MacAlester College, Chapter 379, Minneapolis 
Wartburg College, Chapter ¢ rly Mary Barbara Ferguson 
Maynard ( A ndersor MacPhail College of Music, Chapter 79, Minneapolis 
Westmar College, Chapter George C. Krieger 
Betty Lou Ratliff Mankato State Teachers College, Chapter 179, Mankato 
John Shepherd 
Minneapolis College of Music, Chapter 389, Minneapoli 
KANSAS Frederic Hilary 
Bethany College, Chapter 1 Lindsbors St. Cloud State Teachers College, Chapter 
Alvin J. Reimer toger Barrett 
Rethel College. Chapter th Newt t. Olaf College, Chapter 237, Northfield 
David H. Suderman Adolph White 
College of Emporia, Chapte » Emporis University of Minnesota, Chapter 6 Duluth 
Willard I. Shepherd Robert W. House 
Fort Hays Kansas State ( ege, Chapte : University of Minnesota, Chapter 12 Minneapoli 
Phyllis Anne Schleich Robert D. Berglund 
Friends University, Chapter il, Wichita 
Margaret Jo. MISSISSIPPI 
Kansas State College, Chapte ‘ Manhat ) Delta State College, Chapter 373, C! 


eveland 14 
Ciyde Jussila Ann 


; Reiners 
Kansas State Teachers Colles ’ ’ ’ ‘ Kast Central Junior College, Chapter { 
J. J. Weigand R. G. Fick 
Kansas State 7 ‘hers ( | ‘ ‘ Mississippi Southern College, Chapter 295, Hattiesburg 
Gabriella Campbe Roger P. Phelps 
Marymount College, Chapte . Mississippi State College for Women, Chapte 
Edward G. Camealy 


Decatur 


EFlear L.. Kar 
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MISSOURI 


tral College, Chapter 222, Fayette (17 
James R. Hess 
entral Missouri State College, Chapter 169, Warrensburg ‘14 
Ralph EF. Mart 
Culver-Stockton College, Chapter 98, Canton (10) 
Eleanor Daniells 
Kaneas City Conservatory of Music, Chapter 300, Kansas City 
(9) 
Francis Buebendorf 
Lindenwood College, Chapter 194, St. Charles (9) 
Robert A. Cruce 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Chapter 
ville (28) 
RK. BE. Valentine 
Northwest Missouri State Collewe, Chapter 198, Ma 
John L. Smay 
Southeast Missouri State College Chapter 64 
eau (8) 
Thomas D. Thomas 
Tarkio College, Chapter 407, Tarkio ‘¢ 
Veva Ballengee 
University of Missouri, Chapter 185, Co 
Paul W. Mathews 


MONTANA 
Eastern Montana College of Education, Chapter 394, Biljin 
uo 
Arthur F. Humphreys 
Montana State College, Chapter 202, Bozeman (50) 
Edmund P. Sedivy 
Montana State University, Chapter 49, Missoula (45 
Lloyd Oakland 


NEBRASKA 

Chadron State College, Chapter 200, Chadron (4! 
Harry E. Holmberg 

Hastings College, Chapter 154, Hastings (22) 
William RK. Galen 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chapter 76, Kearney 
Gaylord Thomas 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chapter 208, Peru 
Gilbert Wilson 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Chapter 205, Lincoln 
Leonard E. Paulson 

University of Nebraska, Chapter 89, Lincoln (26) 
David Fowler 

University of Omaha, Chapter 4437, Omaha (17) 
R. W. Trenholm 

Wayne State Teachers College, Chapter 181, Wayne 
Rex A. Conner 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Chapter 476, Reno 
Frederick Freeburne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ity of New Hampshire, Chapter 29, Du 
he Kh Whitlock 


NEW JERSEY 
Douglass College of Rutgers University Chapter 197 New 
Brunewick (13) 
George M. Jones 
Montelair State Teacher College Chapter 323, Upper Mont 
clair (69) 
Louls EF. Zerbe 
Trenton State Teachers College, Chapter 
Otto H. Helbig 


NEW MEXICO 
of New Mexico, Chapter 438, Albuquera 
R. Stephenson 


NEW YORK 

Adelphi College, Chapter 8 Garden City 
Diana Aron 

City College, Chapter 46. New York City 
Jack M. Shapir« 

College of St. Rose, Chapter 2 Albany 
ister Anne Robert, C.S.J 

Columbia University, Chapter 111, New York (41 
Gladys Tipton 

Fastman School of Music, Chapter 50, Rochester (10 
Everett Gates 

Hartwick College. Chapter 261, Oneonta 
Frederic F. Swift 

Houghton College, Chapter 150, Houghton 14) 
Falgar KR. Norton 

Ithaca College, Chapter 219, Ithaca (141! 
Celia W. Slocum 

Manhattan School of Music, Chapter 469, New York 
Raymond LeMieux 

Nazareth College, Chapter 828, Rochester (35) 
Sister Kathleen 

niversity, Chapter 22, New York (14 
Muldowney 

Rosary College, Chapter 410, Buffalo (1 
Patricia Curtis 

State University Teachers College, Chapter 151, Fredonia (145 
William E. Mudd, Jr 

State University Teachers College, Chapter 3, Potadam (282 
Mary EB. English 

Syracuse University, Chapter 215, Syracuse (47 
lan Henderson 

University of Buffalo, Chapter 456, Buffalo 
Irving Cheyette 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultura! and Technical College, Chapter 
(23 
Hosea Taylor and Everett Thomas 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Chapter 110 
Flizabeth Fox 





Bennett College, Chapter 416, Greensboro 
Edward Lowe 

Kast Carolina College, Chapter 192, Greeny 
Earl E. Beach 

Greensboro College, Chapter 19, Greensboro 
Sylvia Bodie 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Chapter 142, Hickory 
Helen M. Stahler 

Livingstone College, Chapter 384, Salisbu 
<. Eloise Simpson 

alem College, Chapter 69, Winston-Salen 
June L. Samson 

Wake Forest College Chapter 4'4. Win 
Thane MeDonald 

Western Carolina College, Cha; te 
Richard M. Renfro 

Woman's College of the ni 

20. Greensboro (15) 
Birdie H. Holloway 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Dickinson State Teachers College, Chapter 
Dwaine Nelson 

Jamestown College, Chapter 225 ames 
Donald W. Morr s 

Mayville State Teachers College, Chapte 
Armand Russell 

Minot State Teachers Co!lege, Chapte 
Walter Hartman 


Kaldwin-Wallace College, Chapter 141, Berea 
William |. McBride 
Bluffton College, Chapter 117, Bluffton (16) 
Earl W. Lehman 
Bowling Green State University, Chapter 147, Bowling Green 
141) 
Richard Ecker 
apital University, Chapter 172, Columbus (45 
Stephen M. Clarke 
ollege-Conservatory of Music, Chapter 100, Cincinnati (10 
Elizabeth M. Taylor 
ilege of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Chapter 189, Mt 
Joseph (10) 
Vincent A. Orland 
lege of St. Mary of the Springs, Chapt 
Sister M. Dolores, O.P 
ollege of Wooster, Chapter 186, Woost« 
Stuart J. Ling 
ina School of Music of Youngstown Unive 
Youngstown (22) 
Raymond H. Dehnbostel 
Denison University, Chapter 342, Granville 
George R. Hunter 
Heidelberg College, Chapter 375, Tiffin 
Virginia Rentz 
Kent State University. Chapter %4, Kent 
Florence S. Harley 
Miami U'niversity. Chapter 116, Oxford 
Fverett F. Nelson 
Mount Union College, Chapter 235, Alliance 
David H. MelIntosh 
Muskingum College, Chapter 122, New Concord 
Raymond H. Zepp 
Oberlin College. Chapter 113, Oberlin (64) 
Hilda Magdsich 
Northern University, Chapter 301, Ada 
Kar! A. Roider 
Ohio State University, Chapter 10, Columbus 
George H. Wilson 
Ohio University, Chapter 231, Athens (88) 
Mary D. Blayney 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Chapter 120, Delaware 
Robert E. Bowlus 
Otterbein College, Chapter 115, Westerville (22 
Lee Shackson 
University of Akron Chapter 247, Akron (9) 
Virgil F. Parman 
University of Dayton. Chapter 359, Dayton 
Lawrence E. Tagg 
University of Toledo, Chapter 171, Toledo 
Lloyd Sunderman 
Western Reserve University, Chapter 308, Cleveland 
Charles Colbert 
Wittenberg College, Chapter 363, Springfield (12) 
Robert Knauss 


OKLAHOMA 

Central State College, Chapter 362, Edmond (32) 
Wendell E. Ralston and Clarence Gardner 

Langston University, Chapter 458, Langston (10) 
T. J. Anderson 

Northeastern State College, Chapter 422, Tahlequah 
Vietor F. Showalter 

Northwestern State College, Chapter 436, Alwa (15) 
Kenneth A. Fite 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chapter 460, Chickasha 
Dorothy E. Tulloss 

Oklahoma State University, Chapter 382, Stillwater 
L Perkins 

Phillips University, Chapter 415, Enid (23) 

artha Louise Lincoln 

Southeastern State College, Chapter 337, Durant (15) 
Ernest L. Trumble 

Southwestern State College, Chapter 134, Weatherford 
Mary E. Griffin 

University of Oklahoma, Chapter 213, Norman (24 
Dolly S. Ward 

University of Tulsa, Chapter 439, Tulsa (50 
Robert L. Briggs 


OREGON 


Lewis and Clark College, Chapter 18s, | 
L. Stanley Glarum 

Linfield College, Chapter 82, McMinnville 
Warren L. Baker 
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Oregon College of Education, Chapter 443, Monmouth 
Florence W Hutchison 

Oregon State College, Chapter 221, Corvallis (6) 
Donald P. Sites 

Pacific University, Chapter 155, Forest Grove 
Daniel L. Preston 

Southern Oregon University, Chapter 345, Ashland 
Helene Robinson 

University of Oregon, Chapter 136, Eugene (32) 
John M. Gustafson 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bucknell University, Chapter 277, 
Helen E. Kleinfelte: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Chapter 6, Pittsburgh 
Oleta A jenn 
College Misericordia, Chapter 174, Dallas 
Sister Carmela Mari« 
Duquesne University, Chapter 159, Pittsburgh (28) 
Ruth Dome 
Gettysburg. College, Chapter 466, Gettysburg 
Lois Kadel 
Grove City College, Chapt 425, Grove City 
Edgar B. Cole 
Immaculata College, Chapter 
M. Helen Joseph 
Valley College, Chapter 146, Annville 
Jeanette Neithamer 
Mansfield State Teachers College, Chapter 162 
Helen I. Henry 
Marywood College, Chapter 245, Scranton (71 
Sister M. Clare 
Pennsylvania State University, Chapter 
(51) W. I | Campbell 
Teachers College, Chapter 1, Indiana 
S. Orendorff 
Teachers C« 
Dorothy ) 
isquehanna University, Chapter 176, Selinsgrove 
Alice Giauque 
University, Chapte ol, Philadelphia $1) 


Lewisburg (8) 


Immaculata 


Chapter 1, West Chester 


College, Chapter 1 New Wilmingt 

: Peabody 
College, Chapter 
RHODE ISLAND 


d, Chapter 447, Kingstor 


Wilkes-Barre nm) 


an Chants 1 Columbia (6 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ampte« 
College apte 8. Spartanbu 


ID 
Chapte tock Hill 


SOUTHE DAKOTA 


i Sioux Fall 


44, Aberdeen 
Brookings 


4 Vermi 


rENNESSEE 


e, Chapter », « 


Jefferso 
138, Nashville 


4, Johnson 
M Virgi § 
e Peabod v Teacher Chapter 
Mai Hogan 
Maryville Colleg f Maryville 
Katherine (¢ 
Middle Tennesse« ‘ ge, Chapter 
ch es H. Har 


Chapter 
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Texas Christian University, Chapter 232, Fort Worth 
Lawrence A. Hanley 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Chapter 462, Kings 

ville (24) 

Lawrence McQuerrey 

rexas Southern University, Chapter 426, Houston 
Charles E. Ne!lons 

Texas Wesleyan College, Chapter 371 ‘ Worth 
James H. Kincaid 

Texas Western College, Chapter 421 
Olav E. Eidbo 

University of Houston, Chapter 224, Houston 
George C. Stout 

University of Texas, Chapter 27, Austin (31) 
Archie N. Jones 

West Texas State College, Chapter 
Mary Ruth MeCulley 

UTAH 

Brigham Young University, Chapter 473, Pro 
Daniel L. Martino 

University of Utah, Chapter 324, Salt Lake City 
Jessie M. Perry 

Utah State University, Chapter 454, Logan 
Max |} Dalby 


VERMONT 
University of Vermont, Chapter 305, Burlington 


Herbert L. Sehult 


VIRGINIA 

Bridgewater College, Chapter 168, Bridgewater (7) 
Roger E. Cole 

Longwood College, Chapter 396, Farmville (19) 
Mary A. Kemble 

Richmond Professional Institute, Chapter 268, Richmond 
Donald B. Tennant 

Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Chapter 283, Dayton 
Kenneth Schulez 

Virginia State College, Chapter 417, Petersburg (1 
Altona John 


WASHINGTON 
Central Washington College of Education, Chapter 106, Ellens 
burg (51) 
A. Bert Christianson 
College of Puget Sound, Chapter } Tacoma 
Raymond L,. Wheeler 
astern Washington College 
,oRy 
Jay A Andrew 
Gonzaga University, Chapte ) Spokane 
Ruth I. Davis 
rays Harbor College, Chapt 41, Aberdeen 
Fugene Stensage: 
‘acifie Lutheran College, Chapter 4 
Gordon O. Gilbertson 
eattle Pacific College, Chapt: 
Winifred J. Leighton 
te College of Washington, Chapte: 
Amanda Just 
University of Washington, Chapter 
William D. Col 
Western Washington ¢ 
ham 4) 
Frank D'Andrea 
Whitworth College, Chapte 
( 


sme Carlsen 


WEST VIRGINIA 
cord College, Chapter 09, Athen 
Russell M. Falt 

Fairmont State College, Chapter 
Wesley Gragson 
Glenville State Collewe, Chapte 
John D. Robinson 
Marshal! College, Chapter Hluntingtor 
Miriam P. Gelvin 
Morris Harvey College, Chapter 7, Charle 
Harold W. Ewing 
Shepherd College, Chapter 4 
nes H. Wildebour 
West Liberty State College, Chapter { West 
Wallis Braman 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, Chapter 
10) 
John T. Lyon, Jr 
West Virginia State Collewe, Chapter 442, Institute 
L. Everette Thompson 
West Virginia University, Chapter 118, Morgantown 
Clifford W. Brown 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Chapte i71,. Buckhans 
Irma Helen Hopkin 
WISCONSIN 
College, Chapter 465, Milton (1 
nhardt H. Westlund 
versity of Wisconsin, Chaprte 
Jane Heinemann 


Shepherdst« 


Montgomer 


Viterbo College, Chapter 4¢ 
Sister M. Annarose, F.S.P 
Wisconsin State College, Chaypte 
Thomas Annett 
Wisconsin State College Chapte 
William Abbott 
Wisconsin State Collewe, Chayte 
Hugo D. Marple 
consin State College, Chapter 
Done G. | t 
WYOMING 


Chapt I 
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Three-part Songs for Girls and Boys : 
by 


HAWLEY ADES 
(Pre-publication announcement and offer.) 


THE FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP has 
proved its unique value as a meeting ground for the 
experienced, practising music educator and the pro- 
fessional performing and creative musician. From this 
close association, many practical benefits have accrued; 
among them, 3 to Make Music and the other collections 
in this series: Gentlemen Songsters, Belles and Beaus, 
Sugar and Spice, Songfest, A Singing Bee, and Youth 
Sings. 

HAWLEY ADES, and the other talented composers 


and arrangers contributing to this series, went directly 
from their extensive academic music studies into the 


o 





survival-of-the-fittest world of making music for a living. Three-part Songs for Girls and Boys 


They have not only survived; they are continuing to , 
grow. Through the interest generated at the Workshop, Collection by Hawley Ades 
their talents have been directed toward providing fresh, Edited by Dr. Lara Hoggard 
imaginative materials that remain within the perfor- Tested by the Fred Waring Workshop 


ming capabilities of young singers. Special treatment for the Changing Boy's Voice 


HIGH, MIDDLE, AND LOW, the voice classifica- Especially fine selection of songs for young 
tions, make it possible for 3 to Make Music to be used singers: folk songs, fun songs; songs for 
by a regular three-part mixed chorus of sopranos, altos Christmas, other holidays and patriotic 


and baritones (SAB). However, the middle voice has : a 
occasions; spirituals and sacred songs 


been written with additional possibilities: never going 
above the second line treble G, it is entirely singable Valuable for teaching choral techniques 


by boys whose voices are in the process ot change Simple vocally, yet highly effective for 


A BOYS’ CHORUS, made up of unchanged (high), concert performance 


changing (middle), and changed (low) voices would 


find 3 to Make Music not only singable — from cover 
to cover — but full of enjoyable repertory PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


DR. LARA HOGGARD, editor of this series of choral 
collections, and nationally recognized as an authority h e 
B ; ( y Te serves Cli ‘ } a ) WA ' 
on the problems of young singers, deserves special awi (} f} ress il 4 


mention for his meticulous work in assuring the in-the- 
field practicality of these musical settings Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Please send immediately upon ,publication 
a Reference Copy of Hawley Ades’ new choral collection 
A REFERENCE COPY of 3 to Make ee 
Music will be reserved for you and sent 
immediately upon publication — at no charge 
— if you will return the coupon at once 
Do not miss this opportunity! 


Name 


Address 


cee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee 


City 
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XCITI 


(Revised) 
—Church and Dykema 
Full Score 
Piano Accompaniment 
Part Books, each 


Music becomes an interesting and worthwhile experience for 
the student from the very beginning with this carefully-graded 
band book. Fifty-one selections within the book include folk 
tunes, rounds, hymns and chorales, songs for special occasions, 
pep songs, marches and easy concert numbers. Each of the 
part books includes double parts throughout for players of 
differing levels of advancement, and so ensemble experience 
can be undertaken very early with great success. Rich, full 
band ensemble sound can be produced from the very- begin- 
ning, and student enthusiasm—the most effective psychological 
approach to instrumental teaching 
throughout the book. A piano accompaniment is provided for 
use in home practice or with small instrumental combinations. 


is created and maintained 


A series of three | 


Available in either monaural (4.98 ea.) or stereo (5.98 ea.) from us or from yout 


cord dealer. Order the set for your band library today 


— Arr. Philip Gordon 


Conductor 2.00 
Part Books, each 1.00 


Magnificent easy arrangements by Philip Gordon of twelve 
classics for beginning to intermediate bands. Each selection 
is preceded in all part books by pictures and biographic 
sketches of the composers. The music has been carefully cho- 
sen to include many of the most familiar works of these com- 
posers in keeping with the grade level: Three Joyous Chorales 
Bach), The Glory of God in Nature /( Beethoven ),“* Academic Fes- 
tival’’ Overture ( Brahms), Merry Rondo 
Mendelssohn . Minuet Mozart), 
Whimsy (Schumann), The Moldau 
Tchaikovsk\ to 
Rienzi 


Couperin), Nocturne 
Vienna (Schubert), 
Swan Lake 

Weber), at 


Gay 
Smetana ), 


1d 


, Invitation the Dance (von 


u avginecr 


2” L.P. albums of symphonic band music in live sound realism. 


re- 


We also will supply, without 


charge, a complete condensed score book containing select ons recorded on the three 


albums. Ask for SHOWCASE FOR SYMPHONK 


CHICAGO SYMPHONIC BAND 
Herman Clenbanoff, Guest Conductor 


SIDE 1 SIDE 1 


**Carnival”’ Variations 
Trumpet Trio & Bar 
Latin Lament — Acp 
Juba Dance— Der 
Night Clouds — Bud! 


Jubiiee — Kenn) SIDE 2 


Cuban Fantasy 
Coat of Arms 


Caprice — McRa 
ll Pasticcio —/ 


RP 


\V/ 


SIDE 2 

Proud Heritage — Laz/ 
VicRa 
Swingin’ Reel — Las 
Autumn Beguine — S< 
El Dorado — McRa 


Pastels 


The following instrumental score books 


are available trom without charge: 


us, 


© BAND CONTESI 
@ BAND PROGRAM 


(including solos and ensembles with band 


MUSIC 
MUSIC 


AND MARCHES 


mixed chorus and band, 


studio band series 


@ ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


BAND scores. 


A 


Fanfare & Allegro 


Marche de Concert 
Pan-American Samba 


A 


CHICAGO SYMPHONIC BAND 


James Neilson, Guest Conductor 


i 


B 


Three Chorale Preli des 


OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY 
SYMPHONIC BAND 
James Neilson, Conductor 


SIDE 1 
Brighton Beach -—/ 


Symphonic Suite — 4 


SIDE 2 
“English March” 
from Folksongs for Band —/ 
Tangier — \VicR 
Court Festival l 
l Musica Simpatica 


VWcR 





